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LTHOUGH lovely woman never was 
without her mirror — first the placid 
pools, and later mirrors of polished metal, 
it was not until the eleventh century that 
glass mirrors were produced, principally by 
the Venetians who were the leading crafts 
men in the art of making and using glass. 
e 2: e 


Now—whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lac- 
quer or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requiremen ts. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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CHOLASTIC readers of last year 
will remember the Centenary 
‘umber devoted to the period of 1825. 
The present issue is a similar experi- 
ment in presenting a cross-section of 
an exciting epoch in American history, 
the year 1849. The cover design and 
frontispiece, the Sutter’s Gold narra- 
tive, the story by Herman Melville 
and the article about him, the Barnum 
and Economy Society articles, the pic- 
ture page, the Poetry Corner, and the 
essays on “The Pioneer Woman,” 
Florence Nightingale, David Living- 
stone, foreign events of 1849, and the 
“Fabulous Forties,” so named from a 
fascinating book by Meade Minne- 
gerode,—all illumine some important 
phase of that spams year. 


Sie: one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Beethoven is being 
celebrated now on both sides of the 
water, probably more elaborately than 
any such centenary since Shakespeare. 
It will implant the majesty of great 
music in thousands of hearts and minds 
throughout America. Every school 
should have a on in this enterprise. 


are glad to call attention to 

the “Briand Speech Competi- 

tion,” which offers twelve prizes to 
students of French in high schools and 
colleges for the best translations of 
the oratorical masterpiece of Aristide 
Briand, the French Foreign Minister, at 
Geneva, September 10, 1926, when 
he welcomed the German delegation 
to full reunion with the nations of the 
world. The competition closes April 
15, 1927. Authorized French copies 
of the speech and full details can be 
obtained from Arthur C. Watkins, Sec- 
retary of the Committee, 532 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., eee, | od 

Oo 


E April 2 issue of THE SCHOL- 

ASTIC will contain among other 
fine features a debate on the vexa- 
tious problems of the coal industry, in 
which a strike seems inevitable on 
April 1, and a comprehensive article 
on the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, which were purchased from 
Denmark ten years ago this month. 

Oo 


oo is the last day for 
| submission of material in the 
Scholastic Awards of 1927, and for 
the Annual Student-Written Number 
of April 30. No manuscripts or con- 
tributions postmarked later than mid- 
night, March 20, will be acce The 
quality of the material already sent in 
by the early birds assures the finest 
contest we have ever held. 
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ALCOVE SHOWING ROOM OF THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY IN THE AMERICAN WING, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


HE “alcove” devoted to the furnishments of the mid- 
nineteenth century in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, emphasizes the incongruous contrasts in the expendi- 
ture of energy in the United States about 1849. In the 
same year that pioneers were racing across the plains or 
careening around the Horn toward California, the average 
well-to-do family of Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore was 
embalmed in the suffocating atmosphere of pleasant and 
correct urban parlors. These conventional nightmares 
were the appropriate settings for the stilted intercourse of 
the day. 

The mistress of a home so perfectly appointed, we are 
advised in the “behavior books” of the day, never per- 
mitted the members of her menage to leave the parlor 
singly when an inconvenient visitor arrived at tea time. 
Such vulgar practice was not in order because the odor of 
food or the rattle of queensware might betray the family’s 
economic evasion. It was no longer considered fashionable 
to dine in black lace mitts, ladies did not eat salted fish for 
breakfast, nor could they indulge in a dubious game of 
“pnilo pena,” which was naught but a brazen method of 
securing gifts from gentlemen. “Dumb belles” whose 
vivacity was a commodity conserved for masculine con- 
sumption, were anathema in this day of refined conversa- 
tion when merino, India muslins, and carpet bags were 
vital matters to the genteel female. 

Yet this same genteel female was never without an oil 
painting in her conversation room. It might be a portrait 
by an itinerant painter, for even the foremost American 





ten 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A “Parlor” of 1849 


portrait painters of the mid-century, such as Charles Loring 
Elliott and George Peter Alexander Healy, traveled inces- 
santly to keep their brushes busy. Frequently the modish 
female had a sentimental painting such as Ingham’s “Flower 
Girl,” illustrated in the room above, or a native genre such 
as Mount’s “The Goose Raffle,” which, with others of this 
type, are reproduced on page 10. 

Yet out of this finicky atmosphere of the fashionable 
home, where comfort was slain at the altar of alleged cul- 
ture, the Hudson River school, our first essay at native 
landscape painting, was born. Durand and Kensett, the 
true founders of this type of painting, traveled extensively 
in Europe, but they deliberately preferred to paint Amer- 
ican scenery in a style completely emancipated from Euro- 
pean models. 

Although William Morris Hunt was not of the land- 
scape group, his work being chiefly devoted to figures, he 
performed great services for American art. About 1849 
he was in France, making the acquaintance of Millet and 
his colleagues. When Hunt returned, he extended the 
impetus he had received to numerous students. He ap- 
proached painting intelligently. He showed students that 
their aim should be the lucid expression of an idea through 
the medium of paint rather than the telling of sentimental 
anecdotes on canvas. Hunt also commanded the respect of 
powerful business and professional men. Doubtless, he was 
in a measure responsible for the subsequent belief among 
laymen that painters are the patricians of the arts—a myth 
which still persists. 
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Sutter’s Gold 


By Blaise Cendrars 
. Translated from the French by Henry Longan Stuart 


I copy the following chapter from a great manu- 

script bound in parchment. On the cover are 
traces of fire. The ink has faded, the paper is yellow, 
the spelling none too good. The script, full of abbrevi- 
ations and complicated by flourishes, is difficult to de- 
cipher. The phrasing is full of idiomatic expressions, 
of terms in the dialect of Basle, of “amerenglish.” But 
if the hand of the writer, pathetically clumsy, seems to 
have hesitated from time to time, not so the story. 
This follows its course simply—naively. The man who 
has set it down utters no complaint. He confines him- 
self to narrating the events, to enumerating the facts 
just as they befell. Behind him one feels the conviction 
of the actual. I translate, humbly and faithfully: 

“It was the middle of the month of January, 1848. 
Mr. Marshall of New Jersey, my carpenter, was at 
work for me on my mills. He was working on a new 
saw-pit at Coloma, in the mount- 
ains, about eighteen hours’ jour- 
ney from the fort. When the 
framework was finished, I sent up 
Mr. Wimmer and his family, with 
some workmen. Mr. Bennet, of 
Oregon, went with them to super- 
intend the haulage and to see to 
the installation of the machinery. 
Madame Wimmer was to cook for 
the outfit. I needed a saw-mill, as 
I was short of lumber for my big 
steam-mill, which was still under 
construction at Brighton. The 
boiler and machinery had just ar- 
rived after eighteen months’ jour- 
ney. God be thanked, never would 
I have believed such an, enterprise 
possible, and the oxen all in good 
condition, praise be! I also needed 
lumber to finish the palisade at 
the village of Yerba Buena, at the 


| ET Johann August Sutter tell his own story. 


a great many ships there now, and 
the crews were turbulent and thiev- 
ing, and beasts and merchandise 
had a way of disappearing, no one 


here reprinted by 





JOHANN AUGUST SUTTER 


The Swiss-American adventurer, once the richest 


man in the United States, whose amazing 
bottom of the bay, for there were romance was destroyed by the Gold Rush. This 


excerpt from ‘Sutter's Gold,” by Blaise Cen- ; 
drars, translated by Henry Longan Stuart, is idiot. I tested the metal with 


Harper © Brothers, its publishers. Read this 
book for an unforgetable picture of the period. 


knows how. 

“It was a rainy afternoon. I was sitting in my 
room at the fort writing a long letter to an old friend 
of mine at Lucerne. Suddenly Mr. Marshall burst into 
the room. He was soaking wet. I was very much sur- 
prised to see him, for I had just sent a wagon to 
Coloma loaded with provisions and iron work. He told 
me that he had something of the utmost importance to 
tell me, that he wanted to speak to me in private, and 
begged me to take him to some isolated place where no 
one could possibly overhear us. We went up to the 
next floor, and, although there was no one else in the 
house except the bookkeeper, he insisted so strongly 
that we locked ourselves into a room. I came down 
again to get Marshall something he wanted (I believe 
it was a glass of water). When I came back I forgot 
to turn the key in the lock. Marshall had just pulled 
a piece of cotton from his pocket and was showing me 
a lump of yellowish metal that had 
been wrapped up in it when my 
bookkeeper came into the room to 
ask me some question or other. 
Marshall slipped the metal into his 
pocket at once. The bookkeeper 
excused himself for interrupting 
us and left the room. ‘My God! 
didn’t I tell you to lock the door?’ 
cried Marshall. He was in a ter- 
rible state of excitement, and I 
had all the trouble in the world 
to quiet him and to convince him 
that the bookkeeper had come in 
on his own business and not to spy 
on us. This time we bolted the 
door and even pushed a wardrobe 
against it. Marshall again took 
out the metal. There were several 
small grains of about four ounces 
weight. He told me that he had 
told the workmen that this was 
gold, but that they had all laughed 
at him and treated him like an 
kind Permission of nitro-muriatic acid. Then I read 
a long article on gold in the En- 
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cyclopedia Americana. I told Marshall then that his 
metal was pure gold in the virgin state. 

“At these words the poor fellow began to act like a 
madman. He wanted to leave at once for Coloma on 
horseback. He pleaded with me to accompany him there 
forthwith. I begged him to observe that evening was 
already closing in and that it would be far safer for 
him to pass the night at the fort. I promised to go 
with him the next morning. But he refused to listen 
and rode off at full gallop, crying: “Come tomorrow— 
tomorrow early.’ It was raining in torrents and he 
had not tasted a bite. 

“Night fell quickly and I re-entered my room. This 
discovery of gold in the torrent did not leave me in- 
different. But I took it quietly, as I have taken all the 
good and bad luck that has happened to me in my life. 
Nevertheless, I was unable to sleep all night. My 
imagination show- 
ed me all the ter- 
rible consequences 
and fatal results 
the discovery 
might have for me. 
Yet I was far from 
dreaming that it 
would mean _ the 
ruin of my _ be- 
loved New Hel- 
vetia! Next morn- 
ing I left full 
orders for the 
day’s work with 
my numerous 
gangs of workers 
and at seven 
o’clock left for the 








GOLD DISCOVERED! . x 
The news of the “strike” was conveyed mill site accom- 


to the East by the pony express, then the 
only. means of communication. Wood 
cuts by Harry Cimino. 


panied by a few 
soldiers. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


SAN FRANCISCO 
IN 1849 


Ten years after Johann 


Buena cove, ‘now San 
Francisco bay, and one 
year after Marshall’s dis- 
covery, an Arabian Nights 
city had sprung up, so in- 
credible that Bayard Tay- 
lor, sent as a correspond- 
ent by the New York 
Tribune, compared it to 
the “‘phantasms of Ori- 
ental jugglery.” The har- 
bor was crowded with de- 
serted ships, several of 
which had been dragged 
up on the water-front and 
converted into warehouses, 
stores, and hotels. Our 
illustration is from an old 
lithograph print, by cour- 
tesy of the American 
Printer. 


“We were midway up the zigzag path that leads 
to Coloma when we came across a riderless horse. A 
little higher up Marshall came out of the trees. He 
had been stopped by the storm and could not continue 
his way. He was half distraught and nearly dead of 
hunger. His excitement of yesterday was still upon 
him. 

“We rode on and arrived at last at the new El 
Dorado. The clouds had cleared somewhat. In the 
evening we made a little trip along the banks of the 
canal, which was swollen to its brim from the heavy 
rains. I closed the sluice-gates. Immediately the bed 
emptied and we set ourselves to look for gold in its 
bottom. We found several traces, while Mr. Marshall 
and the workmen handed me some small nuggets. I 
told them that I would have a ring made from these in 
California as soon as possible. As a matter of fact I 
did, later, have a 
signet ring made 
from them. Not 
having any armor- 
ial bearings, I had 
my father’s trade- 
mark, a phoenix in 
flames, engraved 
on the face, and 
upon the inside 
this inscription: 

“ ‘First gold— 
Discovered in Jan- 
uary, 1848.’ Three 
bishop’s _crosiers 
followed, the cross 
of Basle, and may 


name: SUTTER. 
“The next day I 





GENERAL! GENERAL! 
surveyed Coloma Sutter, a broken old man, spent the re- 


mainder of his ‘life in Washington, 
vainly seeking redress of his wrongs 
through a maze of Federal red tape. 


(Concluded on 
Page 30) 


Sutter landed at Yerba - 
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The Happy Failure 


By Herman Melville 





HE appointment was 
that I should meet my 
elderly uncle at the riverside, 
precisely at nine in the morn- 
ing. The skiff was to be 
ready, and the apparatus to 
be brought down by his griz- 
zled old black man. As yet, 
the nature of the wonderful 
experiment remained a mys- 
tery to all but the projector. 
I was first on the spot. 
The village was high up the : 


South Sea Islands. 





The Great + nee aaa a sort of Dutch African. 


for draining swamps and marshes, about which 
Herman Melville wrote this short story in 1849, 
was probably no more absurd than countless de- “Now, then, we’re off— 
vices on which eager inventors seek patents today. 

Mr. Melville, whose true importance in Amer- 
ican literature has been recognized only recently 
(see Dr. Hudson’s article, page 7) is best known 
as the author of “Moby Dick” and of tales of the 


“The Happy Failure,” taken from the collec- 
tion, “The Apple Tree Table,” is reprinted here 
through the courteous permission of the Princeton 

University Press. 


muttered old Yorby, who was 


“De pox has been my cuss for 
de ten long ’ear.” 


take an oar, youngster; you, 
Yorpy, clinch the box fast. 
Here we go now. Carefully! 
carefully! You, Yorpy, stop 
shaking the box! Easy! 
there’s a big snag. Pull now. 
Hurrah! deep water at last! 
Now give way, youngster, 








river, and the inland summer 
sun was already oppressively warm. Presently I saw 
my uncle advancing beneath the trees, hat off, and 
wiping his brow; while far behind struggled poor old 
Yorpy, with what seemed one of the gates of Gaza on 
his back. 

“Come, hurrah, stump along, Yorpy!” cried my 
uncle, impatiently turning round every now and then. 

Upon the black’s staggering up to the skiff, I per- 
ceived that the great gate of Gaza was transformed 
into a huge, shabby, oblong box, hermetically sealed. 
The sphinx-like blankness of the box quadrupled the 
mystery in my mind. 

“Is this the wonderful apparatus,” said I in amaze- 
ment. “Why, it’s nothing but a battered old dry-goods 
box, nailed up. And is this 
the thing, uncle, that is to 
make you a million of dollars 
ere the year be out? What 
a forlorn-looking, lack-lustre, 
old ash-box it is.” 


“Put it into the skiff!” 
roared my uncle to Yorpy, 
without heeding my boyish 
disdain. “Put it in, you 
grizzled-headed cherub—put 
it in carefully, carefully! If 
that box bursts, my everlast- 
ing fortune collapses.” 


“Bursts? — collapses?” 
cried I, in alarm. ‘It ain’t 
full of combustibles? Quick, 
let me go to the further end 
of the boat!” 


“Sit still, you simpleton!” 
cried my uncle again. “Jump 
in, Yorby, and hold on to the 
box like grim death while I 
shove off. Carefully! care- 
fully! you dunderheaded 
black! Mind t’other side of 
the box I say! Do you mean 
to destroy the box?” 


“Duyvel take te pox!” 





CAPTAIN AHAB 


The hero of Melville's masterpiece, “Moby Dick,” who de- 

voted his life to the hunt for his bitter enemy, the great 

white whale. From a painting by Meade Schaeffer, (c) Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 


and away to the island.” 

“The island!” said I. “There’s no island here- 
abouts.” 

“There is ten miles above the bridge, though,” said 
my uncle, determinately. 

“Ten miles off! Pull that old dry-goods box ten 
miles up the river in this blazing sun?” 

“All that I have to say,” said my uncle, firmly, “is 
that we are bound to Quash Island!” 

“Mercy, uncle! if I had known of this great long 
pull of ten mortal miles in this fiery sun, you wouldn’t 
have juggled me into the skiff so easy. What’s in that 
box?—paving-stones? See how the skiff settles down 
under it. I won’t help pull a box of paving-stones ten 
miles. What’s thé use of pulling ’em?” 

“Look, you simpleton,” 
quoth my uncle, pausing upon 
his suspended oar. “Stop 
rowing, will ye! Now then, 
if you don’t want to share in 
the glory of my experiment; 
if you are wholly indifferent 
to halving its immortal re- 
nown; I say, sir, if you care 
not to be present at the first 
trial of my Great Hydraulic- 
Hydrostatic Apparatus for 
draining swamps and marsh- 
es, and converting them, at 
the rate of one acre the hour, 
into fields more fertile than 
those of the Genesee; if you 
care not, I repeat, to have 
this proud thing to tell—in 
far future days, when poor 
old I shall have been long 
dead and gone, boy—to your 
children and your children’s 
children; in that case, sir, 
you are free to land forth- 
with.” 

“Oh, uncle! I did not 


mean—” 


“No words, sir! Yorpy, 
take his oar, and help pull 








him ashore.” 

“But, my dear uncle; I declare to you that—” 

“Not a syllable, sir: you have cast open scorn upon 
the Great Hydraulic-Hydrostatic Apparatus. Yorpy, 
put him ashore, Yorpy. It’s Shallow here again. Jump 
out, Yorpy, and wade with him ashore.” 

“Now, my dear, good, kind uncle, do but pardon me 
this one time, and I will say nothing about the ap- 
paratus.” 

“Say nothing about it! when it is my express end 
and aim it shall be famous! Put him ashore, Yorpy.” 

“Nay, uncle, I will not give up my oar. I have an 
oar in this matter, and I mean to keep it. You shall 
not cheat me out of my share of your glory.” 

“Ah, now there—that’s sensible. You may stay, 
youngster. Pull again now.” 

We were all silent for a time, steadily plying our 
way. At last I ventured to break water once more. 

‘I am glad, dear uncle, you have revealed to me at 
last the nature and end of your great experiment. It 
is the effectual draining of swamps; an attempt, dear 
uncle, in which, if you do but succeed (as I know you 
will), you will earn the glory denied to a Roman em- 
peror. He tried to drain the Pontine marsh, but 
failed.” 

“The world has shot ahead the length of its own 
diameter since then, quoth my uncle, proudly. “If that 
Roman emperor were here, I’d show him what can be 
done in the present enlightened age.” 

Seeing my good uncle so far mollified now as to be 
quite self-complacent, I ventured another remark. 

“This is a rather severe, hot pull, dear uncle.” 

“Glory is not to be gained, youngster, without pull- 
ing hard for it—against the stream, too, as we do now. 
The natural tendency of man, in the mass, is to go 
down with the universal current into oblivion.” 

“But why pull so far, dear uncle, upon the present 
occasion? Why pull ten miles for it? You do but pro- 
pose, as I understand it, to put to the actual test this 
admirable invention of yours. And could it not be 


tested almost anywhere?” 
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THROWING THE HARPOON 
From an old whaling print published about 1850. 


Into “Moby 
Dick” Melville packed all of his own great personal experience 
of whaling, as well as an encyclopedia of information out of books. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





EVANGELIZING POLYNESIA 


From an old print describing the work of the London Missionary 

Society. Melville's reports of conditions in the South Sea Islands, 

contained in ‘““Typee,” incurred for him the antagonism of many 
missionary bodies. 

“Simple boy,” quoth my uncle, would you have some 
malignant spy steal from me the fruits of ten long years 
of high-hearted, persevering endeavor? Solitary in my 
scheme, I go to a solitary place to test it. If I fail— 
for all things are possible—no one out of the family 
will know it. If I succeed, secure in the secrecy of my 
invention, I can boldly demand any price for its 
publication.” 

“Pardon me, dear uncle; you are wiser than I.” 

“One would think years and gray hairs should bring 
wisdom, boy.” 

“Yorpy there, dear uncle; think you his grizzled 
locks thatch a brain improved by long life?” 

“Am I Yorpy, boy? Keep to your oar!” 

Thus padlocked again, I said no further word till 
the skiff grounded on the shallows, some twenty yards 
from the deep-wooded isle. 

“Hush!” whispered my uncle, intensely ; “not a word 
now!” and he sat perfectly still, slowly sweeping with 
his glance the whole country around, even to both banks 
of the here wide-expanded stream. 

“Wait till that horseman, yonder, passes!” he whis- 
pered again, pointing to a speck moving along a lofty, 
riverside road, which perilously wound on midway up a 
long line of broken bluffs and cliffs. ‘“There—he’s out 
of sight now, behind the copse. Quick! Yorpy! Care- 
fully, though! Jump overboard, and shoulder the box, 
and—Hold!” 

We were all mute and motionless again. 

“Ain’t that a boy, sitting like Zaccheus in yonder 
tree of the orchard on the other bank? Look, youngster 
—young eyes are better than old—don’t you see him?” 

“Dear uncle, I see the orchard, but I can’t see any 

boy.” 
“He’s a spy—I know he is,” suddenly said my uncle, 
disregardful of my answer, and intently gazing, shading 
his eyes with his flattened hand. “Don’t touch the box. 
Yorpy. Crouch! crouch down, all of ye!” 

“Why, uncle—there—see—the boy is only a with- 
ered white bough. I see it very plainly now.” 

“You don’t see the tree I mean,” quoth my uncle, 
with a decided air of relief, “but never mind; I defy 
the boy. Yorpy, jump out, and shoulder the box. And 
now then, youngster, off with your shoes and stockings, 
roll up your trousers legs, and (Concluded on Page 31) 
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Herman Melville, “Mariner and Mystic” 


By Hoyt H. Hudson, Ph.D. 


HEN Herman Melville died in New York City 
W on September 28, 1891, no newspaper printed 
a “story” of the event. A few days after- 
wards, some notice was taken; a few editorials and 


brief accounts called attention to the fact that a man 
who had once been a prominent American author had 


a year or two, studied for a short while at the Albany 
Classical Institute, tried farming and country school- 
teaching, and then, at seventeen, shipped before the mast 
as a common sailor on a ship bound for Liverpool. 
This voyage, lengthened by a stay in England, occ 
s voyage, lengthened by a stay in England, occu 
pas most of a year. When he returned, he again taught 





passed away. Very few people 
in the United States knew Mel- 
ville as an author at that time, 
or read his works. He had been 
famous forty years earlier, in 
the years around 1849, a friend 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s, well 
known in England as well as in 
his own country. And now he 
is famous again—with a fame 
that promises to be enduring. 
Since 1919 (which was the cen- 
iennial year of his birth) his 
udmirers have written three 
books about him, in addition to 
a score of magazine articles, 
while Melville’s own books have 
been reprinted in various forms, 
some of them in beautifully il- 
lustrated editions. A moving 
picture, “The Sea Beast,” has 
been produced, based upon Mel- 
ville’s masterpiece—the book 
which he called Moby Dick, or 








school, at Albany and at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts; but he 
still felt drawn to life on the 
sea. On January 3, 1841, 
the age of twenty-one, he 
shipped again as a sailor, this 
time on board the Acushnet, 
bound from New Bedford to the 
South Pacific ocean to hunt for 
whales. 








Before returning from this 
Melville had passed 
through the most important ex- 
periences of his life. He later 
wrote: “If, by any possibility, 
there be any as yet undiscov- 
ered prime thing in me... . if 
hereafter I shall do anything 
that, upon the whole, a man 
might rather have done than to 
have left undone; if, at my 
death, my executors, or more 
properly my creditors, find any 
precious MSS. in my desk, then 


voyage, 











the White Whale. pe here I prospectively ascribe all 













As a result of this new read- Bnoraved on wood, by L. F. Grant the honor and glory to whal- 
ing and study of Melville’s life HERMAN MELVILLE ing; for a whale-ship was my 


and writings, literary critics 


Yale College and my Harvard.” 
have come to believe that he 


Briefly to sum up the story 


In middle life. Melville did all his best work by 1852 
and at that period was living near Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a neighbor of Hawthorne. 





should be ranked among the 
greatest of American writers, deserving to stand with 
Hawthorne, Poe, and Whitman. And others beside 
critics are finding great delight in reading his books. 
To most of us, however, his name is that of a stranger. 
The most enjoyable introduction to Melville is to read 
his four or five best books, in the order in which he 
wrote them. But we shall read them with more under- 
standing if we know who he was and how he came to 
write these books. 

Melville lived from 1819 to 1891, exactly the life- 
span of James Russell Lowell and practically that of 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892). He was born in New 
York City, the son of an importing merchant and 
grandson of an officer of the Revolutionary war—that 
same Major Melville who walked about Boston wearing 
the old-fashioned cocked hat and knee-breeches as late 
as 1832, and who was made the subject of Holmes’s 
charming poem, “The Last Leaf.” When Herman was 
still young, his father moved to Albany; and the boy 
received practically all of his schooling at the Albany 
Academy. His school days were interrupted by his 
father’s death in 1832. He then worked as a clerk for 


of three crowded years, Melville 
deserted, with a companion whom he calls “Toby,” 
from the whaling ship as it lay in harbor at one of the 
Marquesan Islands in the South Seas; the two wan- 
dered into a valley of the island, and were there cap- 
tured by the natives, who were cannibals. Here the 
two sailors were kept for some months until they 
escaped, separately. Melville was picked up by an 
Australian whaling ship, but he liked it even less than 
he had the Acushnet; and as this ship lay in harbor at 
Tahiti, Melville joined with the other sailors in a 
peaceable mutiny, and was confined with them in a jail 
on shore. The boat finally sailed away with a new 
crew. Then Melville, with the ship’s doctor, left the 
jail, where the sailors were no longer wanted, and wan- 
dered about the island of Tahiti and other neighboring 
islands. After some experience in Pacific island ports, 
he shipped as a seaman on board a frigate of the United 
States navy, then cruising in the Pacific; this ship took 
him around Cape Horn and back to his home, where he 
arrived in 1844. 

In the period before this eventful voyage, while he 
was. teaching school, Melville (Concluded on Page 27) 
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The Prince of Humbugs 


“Jenny Lind O! Jenny Lind O! 
Come to the window.” 


O sang great crowds that 
blocked the streets outside 
the hotel where Barnum had 


lodged Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
Nightingale. It was the triumph 
of the Barnum publicity system 
that they did so, for in America 
of 1849 there were but few 
people, outside of musical circles, 
that had even heard the name of 
the singer who had aroused such 
amazing enthusiasm in Europe. 
Realizing this, Barnum had pro- 
vided abundant publicity con- 
cerning the singer. He supplied 
news stories in which her gen- 
erosity to the needy made her 
seem a ministering angel. He re- 
ported European triumphs that 
prepared America to fall into 
raptures over a woman with a 
voice as angelic as her nature. 
When she made her appearance 
at Castle Garden in 1850, Amer- 
ica was ready for her. Tickets 
for her first concert in each city 
were sold at auction and some- 
times brought as much as $625 
for the first ticket. 
in the streets in the rain only to 
catch a glimpse of her passing 
‘arriage. Sausages and teakettles 
were named for her. Every 
absurdity known was committed in the 
name of devotion to her. Critics outdid 
themselves in praising her concerts. 
When she had left a city there seemed 
to ensue a recovery of sanity and the 
city laughed at its own past antics and 
read with relish the absurdities of 
other places to which she had gone on; 
but while she was present, a hysteria 


the most notable musica 


Crowds stood ea 


The great sh 





CASTLE GARDEN INTERIOR IN 1850 
A contenpeney ening showing Jenny Lind on the platform— 

e event in America up to that time. She for 
made Barnum wealthy, and gave much of her earnings to charity. 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 
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BARNUM AND HIS DWARFS 


became one of his most popular features. 


of enthusiasm held each city. Barnum 


‘reaped profits that read more like the 


returns from Abie’s Irish Rose than the 
concert earnings of a singer of 1850. 
It is a comment on Barnum’s methods 
that as soon as the contract between 
the two was severed, Jenny Lind’s pop- 
ularity suffered a swift decline. 

Barnum had a genius for publicity. 





»w man with the four little people who 






He was accustomed to say that 
he did not care what people said 
of him as long as they discussed 
him. When angry persons visited 
him, threatening to reveal this 
fraud or that, he would remind 
them as they left: “Don’t forget 
to mention my name.” He gloried 
in the title of “Prince of Hum- 
bugs.” Yet before he learned how 
to make this genius for publicity 
earn his living for him, there 
were plenty of dark days. 

Phineas T. Barnum was born 
in Bethel, Connecticut, a poor 
boy whose final inheritance was 
his grandfather’s name and ca- 
pacity for practical jokes, a 
swampy snake-infested six acres, 
not worth a dollar to anyone, 
known as Ivy Island, and a parcel 
of his father’s bad debts. He 
grew up among Connecticut Yan- 
kees famed both for their small, 
crafty dishonesties and for their 
rigid piety. Barnum acquired 
both of these traits. He was a 
devout Christian all his life and 
for many years an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, and yet it never seemed 
wrong to him to play upon the 
credulity of the public and take 
their money for wonders that were 
really frauds. 

The first instance of the kind 
was the Joice Heth affair. Prior to 
this incident Barnum had been, by 
turns, country store clerk, lottery man- 
ager (then a reputable enterprise), bar 
assistant, and editor. In all these 
undertakings the financial returns were 
far too slow for his taste. Hearing of 
Joice Heth, a slave, reported to be 160 
years old and (Continued on Page 24) 


“IRANISTAN” 


The grotesque Oriental villa which Barnum erected at Bridgeport 
his home was typical of his instinct for publicity. 
elephants displayed in his fields nearby. 


He had 
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Some Experiments in Community Living 


I. The Harmony Society, Economy, Pennsylvania 
By Jacob F. Henrici 


HE opening of the 
nineteenth century 
found some of the states of 
Central Europe in a bad 
way. For years armies had 
poured over them, pillaging 
and destroying. Towns had 
been burned and razed and 
their inhabitants sent forth 
homeless. Where their homes 
were spared, troops were 
quartered on them or their 
food was taken for the use 
of the armies. Conscription 
followed conscription; par- 
ents of sons awaited with 
increasing dread the hour 
when their boys should have to go. 
Many simple-minded and devout 
souls believed that this condition sig- 
nified the fulfilment of prophecy and 
that the second coming of the Christ 
was near at hand. In the German 
province of Wurtemberg, groups of be- 
lievers held meetings to prepare for 
that event. To escape persecution, in- 
stigated by the established church, one 
group, headed by George Rapp, son or 
a farmer and vine grower, emigrated to 
the United States. For $3.00 an acre 
they purchased 5,000 acres of unim- 
proved land in the beautiful valley of 
the Connoquenessing in Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, where they founded a 
town to which they gave the name of 
Harmony. Thither in the year 1805 
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THE OLD CHURCH AT ECONOMY 





A STREET IN ECONOMY TODAY 


Many buildings of the Society are still standing. 


came 600 of Rapp’s followers—farm- 
ers, vine dressers and craftsmen with 
their families. To fit themselves to 
meet their Savior, they agreed to prac- 
tice community of goods and the celi- 
bate life. 


The society prospered at Harmony 
but found themselves hampered by dis- 
tance from the arteries of trade. The 
establishment of steam navigation was 
turning the larger rivers into busy 
highways, and Harmony was twelve 
miles away from the nearest, the Ohio. 
Then too, they found the soil at Har- 
mony unsuited to the culture of the 
vine; so, after thorough consideration, 
they decided to seek a better location, 
and in 1814—their land having in the 
meantime increased to 6,000 acres— 
they sold it with all their improvements 
for $100,000 and bought 30,000 acres 
on the Wabash River in Posey County, 
Indiana. One hundred members went 
there to prepare the place, and in 1815 
the entire community were in their 
Indiana home. Prosperity followed 
them, and New Harmony soon became 
the business center of an important 
region. Friends and relatives came 
from Germany to join them, and the 
population rose to between 700 and 
800 souls. 


But misfortune came again; many 
fell ill of malaria, and the society en- 
countered the antagonism of jealous 
neighbors; so, after tefi years’ sojourn, 
it was decided again to remove. In 
1824 the town and 20,000 acres of land 
were sold for $150,000 to the famous 
English economist and philanthropist 
Robert Owen, and live stock, machinery 
and merchandise for $40,000 more. 


The society bought a beautiful tract 
of 3,000 acres on the Ohio River and 


on the main highway, 
eighteen miles below Pitts- 
burgh, and prepared for 
their third and final flight. 
The name Economy was 
chosen for the new home, 
and ninety workers were 
sent thither to begin the 
erection of dwellings. So 
rapidly did they work that 
a log house was erected 
daily, and by 1825 all were 
in their new home. 

Here, for nearly half a 
century, they enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity and hap- 
piness, except for one pain- 


‘ful experience—the loss of their weaker 


members—one-third of the community 
having been lured away by a plausible 
adventurer calling himself the Count 
de Leon. Their\ farms were models; 
they had acres of vineyards and 
orchards, with fine flocks and herds; 
their industries were numerous and 
varied. All essential articles were 
made by themselves. They had a pub- 
lic water system and a steam laundry 
before some larger cities possessed 
these conveniences. They had some of 
the first Merino sheep in the country. 
The woolen factory employed eighty 
persons, the cotton mill sixty-four. 
Famous for trustworthiness, they built 
up a trade along the great rivers, from 


(Concluded on Page 26 ) 





THE RAPPITES WERE GOOD ARCHITECTS 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE GOOSE RAFFLE BY W. S. MOUNT 


The Men of 
’49 in Art 


Ruskin’s enthusiasms, which carried all England before them, were of tremendaus sig 
nificance in quickening the mid-century American amateur toward a regard for art. Ruskin’s 
books, generally in pirated editions, treating of works of art which were only names to the 
voracious American reader, nevertheless drew the attention of the aspiring public to the work 
of native painters. 

Thus we find that Kensett had a responsive public eager to purchase his paintings 
Kensett (1816-1872), Durand (1796-1886), and Mount (1807-1868), were first engravers 
who evolved into the autographic medium of paint. Durand and Kensett devoted them- 
selves to landscapes in the White Mountains and in the Hudson River neighborhood. It 
was not until much later that another group developed a grandiose style in painting the 
wonders of the west. The Hudson River men were respectful, not challenging. 

W. S. Mount, ambitious to paint historical pieces, found that the complicated para 
phernalia of studio, models, and accessories cramped that manner, and he retired to Long 
Island. There he painted familiar and immensely popular genre. Incidentally, he was the 
first to study the physiognomy of the Negro and elevate him to aesthetic subject matter 

Comtesp Metropelines Muccum of Art. Woodville’s brilliant career was ended by his death in 1855 when he was but 30 years old 
THE FLOWER GIRL BY C. C. INGHAM The majority of the painters, however, survived the style which they had created 


Courtesy Lenox Collection 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY BY JOHN F. KENSETT 
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(Left) 

IN THE WOODS 
BY ASHER D. 
DURAND 
Courtesy Metro- 


politan Museum 
Art 


(Right) 
READING THE 
NEWS BY 
CATON WOOD- 

VILLE 
Courtesy National 


emy of 
Design 
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UST as in the case of the Legis- 

lative and Executive branches of 
the Government, the Constitution is ex- 
ceedingly clear in its definitions and 
limitations of the powers of the law- 
interpreting or Judicial Department of 
the National Government. “The Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish. The judges both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts shall hold 
their offices during good behavior.” 
Those last three words mean practically 
“for life,” and have prevented our Fed- 
eral courts from becoming the prey of 
politics. 

The Supreme Court Justices and the 
judges of the Federal Courts, appointed 
by the President with the approval of 
the Senate, are thus practically above 
all sinister influence, and their inde- 
pendence has been a genuine safeguard 
for justice to all citizens. The famous 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, one of 
the first of these supreme judges, set 
such a standard of strict, impartial 
justice and logical interpretation of the 
Constitution that probably in no other 
nation of the world is there a court so 
high in its intellectuality and integrity, 
so honored and so powerful. For laws 
passed in moments of prejudice or 


The Constitution of the United States 
IV. The Judicial Department 


By Carl Holliday, Ph.D. 


malice or haste meet here their death if 
the keen minds of these fearless high- 
est judges deem such statutes hostile 
to the Constitution. 

A well-known writer on the Constitu- 
tion, James M. Beck, has called the Ju- 
diciary Division “the balance wheel of 
the Constitution.” “To function it 
must be beyond the possibility of at- 
tack and destruction.” The document 
decrees that life, liberty, and property 
must not be taken “without due process 
of law,” and one of the chief activities 
of the judiciary is that of deciding 
whether this “due process of law” has 
been observed. And this “due process 
of law” does not mean simply the ob- 
servance of those rules itemized in the 
Constitution, but, rather, the observ- 
ance of those “fundamental decencies 
of liberty,” which the long experience 
of mankind has discovered and ap- 
proved. And thus the Judiciary be- 
comes indeed “the final conscience of 
the nation.” 

It is marvelous to what a height of 
dignity and power the American Su- 
preme Court has arisen. Its own cre- 
ator, the United States, has a large 
army and navy; every State has its 
own armed force; but the Supreme 
Court, with simply one executive of- 
ficer, the United States Marshal, issues 
decrees that are as carefully obeyed by 





nation, state, army, navy, and indi- 
vidual as if such proclamations came 
from the mightiest monarch! Only a 
personnel worthy of the highest respect 
could have gained for this court such 
unique authority and honor. In fact, 
few nominations for Federal office are 
ever as thoroughly scrutinized as those 
for the Supreme Bench. A judge in 
this Court must be a man of genuine 
fame in the profession of law, and must 
have a reputation for the highest in- 
tegrity; public opinion will tolerate no 
other type. 

As we have seen, the Constitution 
provides that the President cannot ap- 
point a Federal judge without the con- 


_ sent of the Senate—the body repre- 


senting all the states of the Union. 
Moreover, courtesy and custom demand 
that when the President is considering 
nominations for this office the public 
must, or at least should, be given in- 
timations as to the possible choice. 
This means that instantly zealous in- 
vestigation of the man’s personal and 
public life begins. And then, when the 
President does nominate, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee makes a pains- 
taking examination of the record of the 
person recommended. The Senate may 
even go into executive (secret) session 
to consider the Committee’s findings, 
and unless a majority approve the nom- 
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DIAGRAM OF THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Federal Courts are shown on the left, the state and local on the right. 


court decisions. 


The lines indicate the course that may be taken by appeals of 
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From a caricature by Oscar Cesare in the New York Times. 
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THE SUPREME COURT IN SESSION 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Justices, seated from left to right, are Edward T. Sanford, George 


Sutherland, James C. McReynolds, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice William Howard Taft, Willis Van Devanter, Louis D. Brandeis, 


ination, the Chief Executive cannot 
issue a commission to the man. 

The Supreme Court is, of course, not 
the only tribunal maintained by the 
National Government. There are also 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals, the 
United States District Courts, the 
Court of Claims (for cases of a legal 
nature arising against the United 
States as a whole or as a common- 
wealth), the Court of Customs Appeals 
(for review of decisions dealing with 
import duties or taxes), the Consular 
Courts, maintained abroad for the con- 
venience of American citizens in other 
countries, and, lately, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission, semi-judicial body 
dealing with transportation and trade 
between states or within the national 
territory. 

The Constitution is exceedingly 
plain in its declaration that every citi- 
zen accused of wrong-doing has the 
right to a trial by a jury, and, further, 
that the trial shall be held in the state 
in which the crime is supposed to have 
been committed. If the wrong-doing 


Pierce Butler, and Harlan F. Stone. 


occurred in no state (as might be the 
case on the high seas) the Constitu- 
tion decrees that Congress may by law 
designate the place of the trial. 

But the Supreme Court, of course, 
does not follow the procedure of using 
a jury. It is itself a type of higher 
jury—of experts in the legal field of 
this Government. Decisions that have 
been contested from the lowest courts 
to the highest state courts may ulti- 
mately reach this supreme judicial 
body for examination as to their agree- 
ment with the Constitution. The scope 
of the National Judiciary covers, there- 
fore, all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution, national laws and treaties, all 
cases affecting ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls of foreign nations to this 
country, all cases involving the so- 
called law of nations, controversies be- 
tween two or more states of the Union, 
between a state and a citizen of another 
state, between citizens of different 
states, or between a state (or its citi- 
zens) and a foreign state (or its sub- 
jects). In general the Federal Ju- 
diciary is the tribunal for any case in 


which the United States Government is 
a party. 

There seems to be a general public 
idea that the Supreme Court has a right 
to pass on the constitutionality of any 
law created by Congress or a State 
Legislature. This is not at all a fact. 
This Court makes a decision as to the 
constitutional standing of a law only 
when a concrete case coming under 
that law is formally brought before the 
Court for such decision. Long ago 
Chief Justice Marshall flatly refused a 
President’s request for the Supreme 
Court’s opinion on a certain proposed 
treaty, and the statute commonly known 
as the Missouri Compromise, dealing 
with slavery, had been the law and had 
been generally enforced for thirty- 
seven years before it was declared un- 
constitutional in 1857 in the famous 
Dred Scott Case. 

Our foundation law or group of laws, 
the Constitution, while covering many 
phases of government, is not compli- 
cated, but is plain and simple in its 
rulings and manner of expression. It 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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American Poetry in 1849 


HALF dozen poets who have 

found their places in school his- 
tories of American literature were 
writing verse in 1849. Edgar Allan 
Poe, the most talented one, died Oc- 
tober 7 of that year. The best thinker 
of the group, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
was turning to clear and rugged prose 
as the form in which to set forth his 
philosophy of life. It was not until six 
years later that Walt Whitman startled 
the traditionalists by publishing Leaves 
of Grass. But the prevailing poetic 
mood was more didactic than artistic, 
turning its efforts to moral reform 
rather than to a transcription of emo- 
tional life. Though James Russell 
Lowell had employed dialect to excel- 
lent advantage and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had written humorous verse, the 
poetry of America was a bit lifeless and 
dreary. We shut our eyes to Moby 
Dick and turned to devouring Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 


I, 


Poe wrote but one outstanding poem 
in 1848, the longer poem “To Helen.” 
Because of its length only, these better- 
known lines “To Helen,” written by 
Poe during his youth, are substituted 
for Scholastic readers: 





‘d, George 
. Brandeis, 
; Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 





rnment is That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
ral public To his own native shore. 
as 8 right On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
ty of any Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
r a State Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
all a fact. To the glory that was Greece 
as to the And the grandeur hat was Rome. 
law only Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
ing under How statue-like I see thee stand! 





The agate lamp within thy hand, 

— a Ah! Psyche, rm 4 the regions which 
ng ag Are Holy Land! 
refused a 
, Supreme Try reading Poe’s “Eldorado” (in- 
1 proposed spired by the Gold Rush) and “The 
nly known Sleeper.” 
e, dealing II. 
w and had } Emerson lacked the long-windedness 
‘or thirty- of his New England contemporaries. 
sclared un- But he wrote lines of exquisite and 
he famous haunting beauty. His poem, “Days,” 
will illustrate this statement: 

up of laws, 
ring many Damsels of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
1ot_ compli- Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 





And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 





nple in its 
ression. It 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE IN HIS LAST YEAR 


I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Ill. 


The poem of most merit written by 
Longfellow at this period, and one of 
his best, was “The Fire of Drift- 
Wood.” There is but room here to quote 
his first sonnet on “Dante” written 
three years earlier: 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms 
of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from the soul arise, 
Like Farvinata from his fiery tomb. 
Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom; 
Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 
Methinks I see thee stand with pallid cheeks 
By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 
As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 
The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s 
decrease; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers 
“Peace!” 
IV. 


Eighteen hundred forty-eight was a 
fruitful year for James Russell Lowell. 
During that year was issued The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for 
Critics, and the second book of The 
Biglow Papers. The last poem made 
a new departure in American verse. It 
was much more typical of life in 
America at that time than was any one 
of the poems quoted above. And it 
was interesting and clever dialect verse. 
“The Courtin’” will reveal these 
qualities : 





God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort 

To bake ye to a puddin’, 


died) 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet Gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceelin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


’T was kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur, 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He'd sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 

Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hundred ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher, 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 

n Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


(Concluded on Page 26) 


The Model by Bryant Baker. 
“The Pioneer Woman” 


<4 HE Pioneer Woman in America” 

is now being scrutinized at the 
Reinhardt galleries in New York City 
in twelve different bronzes through 
which as many different American 
sculptors have embodied her spirit. 
“The Pioneer Woman” owes her sudden 
public position to E. W. Marland, an 
Oklahoma citizen, who plans to erect a 
$350,000 monument on the Cherokee 
Strip near Ponca City, Oklahoma. The 
proposed site will be on the last land 
opened to homesteaders by the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Marland followed an original 
plan to secure a variety of models. He 
invited twelve distinguished American 
sculptors to submit bronze models three 
feet in height: Bryant Baker, A. Stir- 
ling Calder, Jo Davidson, James Fra- 
ser, John Gregory, F. Lynn Jenkins, 
Mario Korbel, Arthur Lee, H. A. Mac- 
Neil, Maurice Sterne, Mahonri Young, 
and Wheeler Williams. The models 
will be sent to a number of cities where 
the public will be invited to vote for 
the one to be the permanent memorial. 

The American Art News says of 
these statues: 

“Money alone could not buy the thing these 
sculptors have created nor is even the great 
sum which will be spent a measure of value 
of Mr. Marland’s tribute to the Pioneer 
Woman. Such a tribute can be timeless. It 
can be an unfailing source of inspiration. It 
can be a monument which for centuries will 
recall the courage and daring of the pioneers 
. ... The pioneer woman opposed all turning 
back, devised ways and means when progress 
seemed impossible. She was the peer of 


Boone and Crockett and Lewis, a leader then 
and an inspiration now.” 
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The Route of the Good Will Flight. 


Another Air-Flight Tragedy 


RAGEDY interrupted the journey 

of the Pan-American “good-will” 
air squadron at Buenos Aires. The 
planes were flying in close diamond- 
shaped formation. Major Dargue, in 
the front plant, gave the signal to break 
formation and land. The planes be- 
hind obeyed, one turning out to the 
right, the Detroit (commanded by Cap- 
tain Woolsey) to the left. The hull of 
Captain Woolsey’s plane hid the plane 
New York, which was at a slightly 
lower altitude, and as he started his 
glide, the nose of his plane struck the 
New York. The planes, each travelling 
100 miles an hour, locked and got out 
of control. Major Dargue and Lieu- 
tenant Whitehead jumped from the 
New York, their parachutes function- 
ing perfectly, and landed safely. It is 
thought that Captain Woolsey and 
Lieutaenant Benton may have been 
stunned by the collision, as they made 
no attempt to jump. 

After lying in state in Buenos Aires, 
the bodies of the two aviators were 
brought to the United States. The other 
aviators will continue the good-will 
flight in the planes still available. 

The expedition started on December 
21, intending to complete the flight of 
more than 18,500 miles by May. It 
is the second longest flight that the 
Army Air Service has undertaken (the 
world flight of 1924 was longer). The 
primary object of the flight, according 
to Secretary of State Kellogg, is to 
carry a message of friendship from the 
Government and people of the United 
States to the governments and peoples 
of all the American nations. The 
itinerary called for a visit to every sea- 
board state in Mexico, Central and 
South America and the West Indies. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Three Leading Coaches Attending a Conven- 
tion. Left to right: Dr. J. W. Wilce, Ohio 
State; Robert Zuppke, Illinois; Gil Dobie, 


Cornell. 
The Evolution of a Game 


ASEBALL today is not the same as 

the old-time “rounders” of 1849. 
And golf is a different game from its 
lineal ancestor, the Dutch kolb. Games 
do change, and sometimes consciously. 
Every winter the National Football 
Rules Committee, the governing body 
of intercollegiate football, of which 
E. K. Hall of Dartmouth is chairman, 
holds a meeting at which it debates 
changes in the rules. This time it made 
several—in fact the most radical since 
the forward pass was introduced. The 
most important changes are these: 

1. The goal posts are moved back 10 
yards, though the playing field remains 100 
yards long, affecting goal kicking but not 
touchdowns. This was done partly to encour- 
age rushing or passing the ball instead of 
merely kicking for the point after touchdown. 
It will require a team with exceptional kickers 
to make points by field goal back of the 
30-yard line. Also, it eliminates the danger 
of injury to men from plays around the goal 
posts, and the necessity of kicking out from 
behind the posts. 

2. The lateral or backward pass rule was 
changed. If it touches the ground it becomes 
dead, just like a grounded forward pass. 
Hitherto such a pass became a free ball if it 
touched the ground and might be scooped up 
by any one, so that it was too dangerous for 
common use. The new rule will undoubtedly 
make for a more open game, with less empha- 
sis on interference. A man carrying the ball 
may at any time toss it to a teammate beside 
or behind him. 

3. Shift plays, which have been under fire 
for several years as tending to become illegal, 
are not eliminated but are made more dif- 
ficult. Every member of the team must come 
to a full stop for “approximately one second” 
before the ball is snapped. Referees will 
count four to enforce this, and the penalty 
for violation is increased from 5 to 15 yards. 
Teams which have been using shift plays to 
“get a jump on” their opponents, like Min- 
nesota, Notre Dame, Dartmouth, and West 
Virginia, will lose some of their effectiveness. 

4. The “huddle” system of giving signals 
is officially recognized for the first time, but 
the time allowed for each huddle is limited 
to 15 seconds, which is ample, coaches say, 
to decide on the plays. Other methods of 
“stalling” for time are hit by reducing the 
number of legal times out, etc. 

5. Fumbled punts are declared dead when 
recovered by the kicking side, and cannot be 
picked up and run for touchdowns. 
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Juneau, Capital of Alaska, Nestling at the 
Foot of Its Mountains. 


A New Deal for Alaska 


ONG distance administration of the 
government of Alaska is to be dis- 
carded in favor of home rule, accord- 
ing to a law just enacted by Congress. 
The three Federal departments having 
control over the territory are each to 
have a single administrative officer with 
headquarters in Alaska and power to 
act without first referring to Washing- 
ton for approval. 

Ever since Alaska was purchased 
from Russia in 1867 it has been the 
object of experimentation in long-dis- 
tance government. In 1884 a governor 


was appointed, but authority was really 
vested in the Attorney General. In 
1896, when the Klondike gold rush 


started, the various bureaus of the 
Federal Government extended their 
functions to Alaska. Thus the natives 
were put under the authority of the 
Department of the Interior; the for- 
ests under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, etc. In the end more than twenty- 
five departments were engaged in the 
administration of Alaskan affairs. 
Agents of these departments were sent 
to Alaska but they had no authority to 
act without approval from headquar- 
ters. Thus there was delay while 
every matter great and small was re- 
ferred to Washington. 


An attempt to remedy this situation 
in 1906 by establishing a Territorial 
Legislature, similar to those in the 
states, failed because Congress insisted 
that its acts were void unless approved 
by Congress. 

Now the departments of the Interior, 
Commerce and Agriculture are each to 
choose a capable representative in 
Alaska. The three men chosen are to 
form themselves into a commission and 
work toward consolidation. In addi- 
tion to their present control of min- 
erals, timber, fisheries and other natural 
resources they will probably assume 
charge of other departments. It is 
believed that the diverse law-enforcing 
bodies will also be consolidated in a 
single Federal constabulary similar to 
the Northwest Mounted Police of 
Canada. 


3.614 


POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 
1ON (£37 


Chart Showing Increase in Number of Stu- 
dents in New York Law Schools Compared 
with the Population of the State. 


Standards for Lawyers 


HOULD a lawyer have at least two 
years of college training before he 
is admitted to the bar? The question 
is being hotly argued in New York. 
The Association of the Bar of New 


York City and the New York County. 


Lawyers’ Association answer “yes.” 
Opponents of the measure assert that 
not general culture but a straightfor- 
ward knowledge of the law is the requi- 
site of a good lawyer. They call the 
proposed ruling a “rich man’s law” and 
point out that it would have debarred 
Abraham Lincoln from becoming a 
lawyer. Other commentators suggest 
that a desire to decrease the mounting 
tide of lawyers in New York rather 
than concern for the dignity of the pro- 
fession, lies at the root of the measure. 

There can be little doubt that the 
legal profession is seriously overcrowd- 
ed in some cities. In New York State 
there are 25,000 lawyers, of whom 
20,000 are practicing in the city of New 
York. Thus there is a lawyer to every 
300 inhabitants—twice as many law- 
yers as there are doctors. Last year 
2,170 newly certified lawyers were 
added to the list. It is estimated that 
not more than half of these have had 
college training. Even if the proposed 
ruling should be put in force it would 
not affect their standing, since they 
have already been certified to the bar, 
but of the 10,000 law students of the 
state, more than 7,000 would find them- 
selves disqualified. 

At present, to be admitted to the bar, 
a candidate need only pass certain legal 
examinations and an examination on 
character. Since there are no known 
criteria for determining whether a 
candidate is “fit,” everyone who applies 
is usually passed. 

Many prominent lawyers have come 
out in favor of the measure and it seems 
likely that it will be passed in view of 
the fact that eight other states have 
successfully adopted it. Several uni- 
versity law schools now require a col- 
lege degree for entrance. 


A Section of the Mardi Gras Parade, Pass- 

ing Down Crowded Canal Street, New 

Orleans’ Great Boulevard. The Float in the 

Foreground is that of Rex, Monarch of the 
rnival. 


Crescent City}Makes Merry 


OMUS, god of joy and mirth, 

love and laughter, attended by 
hundreds of Negro torch bearers 
dressed in every color of the rainbow, 
opened the Mardi Gras in New Or- 
leans, which occurs annually in Febru- 
ary and March. 

The historic Mardi Gras (Fat Tues- 
day) originated a hundred years ago in 
an escapade of seven young students. 
Since then it has been perpetuated as a 
regular pre-Lenten frolic. Various 
clubs—Comus, the oldest, the Atlan- 
teans, Momus, Twelfth Night, Mystics, 
and a score of others—have their focus 
in the Mardi Gras carnival. Then their 
specially designed floats with their 
members dressed in fantastic costumes 
compete for the various prizes which 
the city offers. 

It is an event that the city can well 
afford to perpetuate. Curious sight- 
seers pour in from every part of the 
country for the event that is almost as 
famous throughout the world as the 
Venetian carnival. Every hotel and 
rooming house is crowded to its capacity 
and special stands covering the side- 
walks along the line of march and even 
windows on the route of the great 
parade are rented for substantial sums. 


Rex, the king, attended by all man- 
ner of curiously garbed retainers, goes 
by with his crown worn on one side. 
The queen and the nobility of the car- 
nival follow, tossing all sorts of curious, 
amusing favors to the crowds along the 
way. At night there is dancing and in 
the days preceding the carnival the 
daughters of the gentility of the city 
await eagerly the arrival of the en- 
velope with the little number in the 
corner which entitles them to dance 
with the maskers. 

Upon the completion of each car- 
nival, artists and managers begin plan- 
ning for the next, which must be held 
successfully both because the Mardi 
Gras is profitable and because New 
Orleans keeps to its traditions. 














BUST OF BEETHOVEN BY ANTOINE BOURDELLE 
A free translation of the inscription on the pedestal 
reads: “I am Bacchus, who presses out for mankind 


the wine of beauty.” 


Museum of Art. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF BEETHOVEN 


View from the garden of the house in Bonn, on the 
Rhine, where the composer was born in 1770. Bonn 


is celebrating this month with a joyous frenzy. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan 





EXT week marks the one hun- 

dredth anniversary of the death of 
Ludwig van Beethoven, one of the most 
eloquent geniuses of history, not only of 
musical history, but of the whole long 
line of creative leaders since the begin- 
ning of the world. Living at a time 
when men were breaking the strongest 
fetters that remained from the Dark 
Ages, his own life and works exemplify, 
as does no other artist of that period, 
the conflict of the individual and his 
spiritual conquest. 

Romain Rolland has drawn in Jean 
Christophe a _ pathetic portrait of 
Beethoven’s early life. Born among 
musicians, in careless poverty, his 
genius was soon recognized by his fa- 
ther, and immediately exploited. His 
staunch character soon asserted itself 
in his loyalty to royal patrons and to 
his family, as well as in his discontent 
with the confining influences of a petty 
court, and his voyaging with little en- 
couragement to Vienna to seek the wis- 
dom of Haydn and Mozart. There he 
knew he might find all the musical in- 
fluences that still mark the Austrian 
capital. 

It is significant that in the first of 
his great works, Beethoven, though 
writing in the idiom of his day, had so 
soon begun to develop the emotional 
content of his music, that was to carry 
his work in the end to heights never 
surpassed. In his First Symphony he 
combined the charm of Haydn’s gayly 
singing forms with the delicacy of 
Mozart’s phrase, and added to them 
the profounder construction made pos- 
sible by an improved orchestra to 
which newer instruments were being 
added by an innovator who was a 
thinker not only in his art, but also a 
philosopher in the newer problems of 
life of his own day. 

Biography and fiction tell us many 
distressing anecdotes of Beethoven’s 
private life. We cannot lay all the 
blame upon associates of his daily activ- 
ities for their seemingly insulting be- 
havior toward genius. Today we can 
observe the affectations of the impos- 
tors; it is never an easy task to find 
the genuine among so much that is pose. 
His fits of temper, his ignominious lack 
of consideration for those with whom 
he dwelt, his stinginess even in count- 
ing out the coffee beans, however, all 
become trivialities in the summary of 
his qualities. The harrassing details of 
his family relations were deplorable. 
The early beginning of his deafness, 
followed by the total loss of that sense 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Ludwig Van Beethoven/la 
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the rugged accents of the Roman war- 
rior, give us motifs of great force and 
graphic beauty. 

The sonata attained its highest de- 
velopment under Beethoven. The piano 
began in his day to assume those qual- 
ities that have developed into our mod- 
ern instrument, so that the thirty-two 
sonatas are still among his finest con- 
tributions to piano literature. He 
treated the rondo, as finale to the 
sonata, with far greater freedom, and 
was not timid after his first experiments 
to depart for whatever fields fantasy 
led him. The named sonatas, the so- 
called “Moonlight,” the “Pathetique,” 
and the “Appassionata,” excepting the 
last, are not the greatest. The later 
ones grow mightily in interest, but 
among his early ones the three dedi- 
cated to his master, Joseph Haydn, the 
D Major, the A flat Major with the 
Funeral March, have lines of unsur- 
passed music. 

In the realm of chamber music we 
must include the sonatas for violin and 
piano, in which he wrote equally well 
for each instrument. Had Beethoven 
given us but the last of his string quar- 
tets, the supremest test of his genius, 
he would still remain the master 
musician. 

If we go to the lexicons to learn of 
this classicist, we immediately become 
aware of a man of eccentric demeanor, 
of an unfortunate musician who became 
deaf before his great work was accom- 
plished, and who never heard the ap- 
plause accorded him when those works 
were recognized. We learn of a com- 
poser who wrote into symphonies rustic 
tunes, themes of massive grandeur, 
whimsical imitations of nature; we read 
of his diligence and of the refined work- 
manship of his sonatas, trios, and quar- 
tets. But how seldom do we think of 
his failures, and how these failures 
were only a barometer of his broader 
vision. 

His opera, his miniature for piano 
and violin, as well as his songs never 
fulfilled his ambitious desire. His 
vision held him to greater architecture. 
How like his personality were his sym- 
phonies! With life’s trivialities he had 
no patience; there too he was a vision- 
ary, and like all leaders, had the force 
of character to live as his faith 
prompted. Democratic in principles, 
caught in the whirl of the world up- 
heaval, he was exposed to all the influ- 
ences of the Napoleonic wars. To the 
Corsican he had dedicated his “Eroica” 

(Concluded on Page 27) 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 


Dem Reichsgrafen Moritz von Fries gew:dmet. 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY 

Showing how an orchestra score gives the notes for 

all the instruments simultaneously. The conductor 

must keep them all in mind. The black markings on 

this page were made by the late Emil Paur, a dis- 
tinguished conductor. 
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THE KLINGER MONUMENT 
In the Museum of Fine Arts at Leipzig. Its sym- 
bolism is explained by Mr. Lissfelt on page 27. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Senate Fiasco Points Need for New Rules 


Prolonged Filibusters and Failure of Essential Bills Gives Strength to Dawes’ Crusade 


EARY and disgruntled senators 

blinking through days and 
nights of dreary debates, hectic and un- 
successful efforts to secure last-minute 
action on needed legislation, bitter 
charges and counter charges told the 
story of the closing hours of the 69th 
Congress. “This is the only legislative 
body in the world,” shouted the dis- 
gusted Vice-President in his valedic- 
tory, “that permits such tactics.” The 
desperate fiilibuster staged by Repub- 


lican David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, , 


with the assistance of Senators Moses 
and Blease, was successful in prevent- 
ing consideration of the resolution of 
Democratic James M. Reed of Mis- 
souri to extend the authority of his 
special committee to investigate sena- 
torial elections of the past year. The 
emergency appropriation bill, deemed 
urgently necessary by the Administra- 
tion, likewise failed to come to a vote 
and thus met an untimely end. Boulder 
Dam and other important legislation 
was also side-tracked by the longest 
filibuster of recent years (see page 22). 

Despite the success of this attempt 
at obstruction, attempts to invoke 
closure in limitation of debate have 
been more frequent and more success- 
ful in the past session of Congress than 
at any time previous. Filibustering has 
long been one of the unpleasant fea- 
tures of senatorial practice. The three- 
day filibuster of Senator Quay in 1894, 
by which he forced the Senate to 
abandon certain tariff changes which 
he regarded objectionable, illustrates 
the power of the lone obstructionist and 
the price which representative govern- 
ment must pay for the privilege of free 
speech. Opposition to such tactics 





DAVID A. REED OF PENNSYLVANIA 








VICE PRESIDENT CHARLES G.. DAWES 


came to a head when, in the exciting 
scenes of the last days of the 64th Con- 
gress in February and March, 1917, a 
small number of senators undertook to 
block the will of the majority. The 
prospects of war with Germany had 
begun to alarm the nation. The Presi- 
dent had been particularly anxious to 
secure legislation to provide for the 
placing of arms upon merchant ships, 
and the bill had passed the House by 
an overwhelming vote. In the Senate 
a large majority favored the proposal. 
A few senators, however, talked in 
relays against the bill and when Con- 
gress expired on March 4, 1917, the 
measure had not come to a vote. Public 
opinion throughout the country was 
aroused, and President Wilson de- 
nounced the obstructionists in these 
famous words: “A little group of will- 
ful men, representing no opinion but 
their own, have rendered the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States helpless 
and contemptible.” 

Shortly after this warm denuncia- 
tion, the Senate in special session 
adopted a rule for preventing unlimited 
discussion. According to the rule, six- 
teen members may offer a petition to 
close debate. Their motion must be 
presented to the Senate two days later. 
If then it shall receive a two-thirds 
vote in its favor, each senator is limited 
in his discussion of the original measure 





to one hour. This rule is anything but 
drastic. Students of parliamentary 
procedure will note that it is less ef- 
fective than the “previous question,” 
which stops debate immediately. Fur- 
thermore, the “previous question,” as 
used in the House of Representatives 
requires but a majority vote for 
passage, although as ordinarily em- 
ployed elsewhere, a two-thirds vote is 
needed. Nevertheless the Senate rule 
represented a step in the direction of 
reasonable closure. 


A further attack upon filibustering 


* came when Vice President Dawes took 


office on March 4, 1925. The dynamic 
presiding officer surprised the Senate 
by a vigorous denunciation of its rules 
as ineffective aud antiquated. In a 
number of subsequent public speeches 
he attempted to stir up opinion for 
more drastic closure rules in the Upper 
House. Whether or not. he was suc- 
cessful in his campaign may be diffi- 
cult to determine, but it has been ob- 
served that since his pronouncement 
the Senate has been more ready to 
apply its closure rule. 

In January, 1926, the rule was in- 
voked to limit debate on the World 
Court resolution. During the past ses- 
sion such action has been attempted 
several times and has been successful 
twice. The McFadden-Pepper Branch 
Banking Bill and the Mellon-Andrews 
Prohibition Unit Bill were both passed 
after its adoption. But closure was de- 
feated on Boulder Dam and other bills. 
Aroused public sentiment may help to 
strengthen the conviction of senators in 
favor of effective closure methods. 






JAMES M. REED OF MISSOURI 
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The Farm Bill Veto and Its Consequences 


President Squelches Farmers’ Crusade and Incurs Formidable Opposition for 1928 Campaign 


HEN President Coolidge took 

the Farm Bloc bull by the 
horns and sent the MeNary-Haugen 
Bill back to Congress with an out- 
spoken veto message attached, he may 
have set off a magazine of political 
dynamite, but he did only what every 
unbiased observer believed he would. 
Faced by a choice between an eleventh- 
hour approval which would have re- 
pudiated every public utterance he has 
made on agricultural legislation, and a 
veto that would express the considered 
opinions of his cabinet and the univer- 
sal sentiment of the financial and man- 
ufacturing states of the East, he nat- 
urally elected to veto. He can 
scarcely be blamed for being him- 
self. In the ten days allowed him 
after the bill passed the Senate and the 
House, the President referred the bill 
for opinions to the cabinet departments 
most nearly concerned. Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent ruled it unconstitutional 
in a statement which Mr. Coolidge ap- 
pended to his veto. 


The message was long — 11,000 
words—and went into his objections 
with great thoroughness and much 
repetition. His main arguments may 
be summarized thus: 


1. The bill (for a summary of its provi- 
sions, see the March 5 issue, p. 18) would 
defeat its own object of relieving farm de- 
pression by putting a premium on the one- 
crop farmer and penalizing the scientific 
farmer who uses balanced and diversified 
crops. It would benefit only a small class of 
farmers, those who grow cotton, corn, rice, 
hogs, tobacco, and wheat, and discriminate 
unfairly against the producers of beef, dairy 
products, hay, vegetables, oats, barley, etc. 

2. By increasing prices and making these 
crops profitable, the bill would inevitably in- 
crease their production, when what they 
need most is a decrease in production. 


3. The bill involves governmental price- 
fixing by the proposed Farm Board, which 
would upset the normal exchange relationship 
in the open market. Price-fixing, once started, 
has no justice and no end. “It is an econ- 
omic folly from which this country has every 
right to be spared.” 


4. The levying of an “equalization fee” 
by the Farm Board is unconstitutional in 
that it is a virtual tax, and delegates the 
taxing power of Congress to another body. 


5. The bill is unconstitutional because the 
President, who, under the Constitution, has 
the sole power of appointing federal of- 
ficials, would be limited in his appointments 
to the Farm Board by the nominations of the 
farm organizations. 


6. The bill is unworkable, because it re- 
quires state conventions of the producers of 
a given commodity to vote on “declaring an 
emergency” and beginning buying operations 
in that crop—an unwieldy and impossible 
procedure. 

7. The task of collecting the equalization 
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THE CAT WITH NINE LIVES 


fee, which can be levied only on each unit of 
the crop in transportation, processing (mill- 
ing, etc)., or sale, would require a tremen- 
dous and expensive army of federal officials. 


In short, said Mr. Coolidge, the 
chief objections to the bill is that it 
would not benefit the farmers. Every 
one admits that some economically 
sound and constructive measures should 
be taken to remedy the low prices on 
certain farm products, and he recom- 
mended to the attention of Congress 
several alternative plans (such as the 
Curtis-Crisp bill) designed to do this 
by stimulating cooperative marketing. 

The veto, coming but a few days be- 
fore the close of the session, allowed 
Congress no time to act upon it in 
view of the prolonged filibusters. But 
it was admitted by the bill’s backers 
that, while a majority of both houses 
favored the bill, the two-thirds vote 
necessary to override the veto could 
not have been mustered in any case. 

The Seventieth Congress, which came 
into office on March 4, but will not 
meet until December, 1927, may tell 
a different tale. Threats of a revolt 
by the Farm Bloc in the organization 
of Congress will probably not materi- 
alize, but the bill will unquestionably 
be brought up early in the session, and 
the Farm Bloc is expected to hold all 
its old strength and to recruit a few 
votes from the newly elected Senators 
and Representatives, many of whom de- 
feated conservatives for reelection. 

The reaction of the nation’s press to 
the Coolidge veto showed that the 
fears of political reprisals were well 
grounded. The eastern newspapers 
were unanimous in their praise of the 


—Doyle in Philadelphia Record. 


President’s action, but the editors of 
the corn belt states, while generally 
respecting him for having the courage 
of his convictions, warned the Admin- 
istration that its dashing of their hopes 
for’ immediate relief meant war. 
Former Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, well-known for his cham- 
pioning of farm relief measures, while 
refusing to comment, was held up 
throughout the Middle West as their 
“white hope” in the next campaign. 
The Iowa State Legislature adopted a 
resolution by overwhelming votes de- 
nouncing the veto and asking Congress 
to override it. Sixty-one of its mem- 
bers signed a petition to Lowden to 
become a candidate. 

Vice President Dawes, while keep- 
ing scrupulously in the background, is 
known to be a supporter of the bill, 
and in fact engineered the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” between the farming 
and banking groups by which the 
Farm Bill and the Branch Banking 
Bill were put through the Senate. 

That the farm strength will not be 
negligible is shown by tabulations of 
the vote of the state delegations in Con- 
gress, which are probably a fair index 
of the opinion of the sta e delegations in 
the convention. The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of eight states—Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and In- 
diana voted as a unit for the Farm 
Bill. In Minnesota, Idaho, California, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, the delegations showed ma- 
jorities for the McNary-Haugen bill 
ranging from 11 to 1 to 2 to 1. More- 
over, the vote was largely bi-partisan, 
with many old-Guard Republicans like 
Curtis, Watson, Jones, Dupont, and 
Gould voting against the President's 
recommendations. If the 392 dele- 
gates out of the total of 1109 in the 
Republican convention from the 15 
states which are wholly or partly dom- 
inated by the Farm Bloc oppose Mr. 
Coolidge’s renomination, the Lowden 
boom will have a tidy nest egg. 














Pine Tree Camp 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above 
sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Experienced councilors. Horseback riding. 
Canoeing. All sports. 16th year. 
MISS BLANCHE K. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia 
Pine Tree Club for Older Girls 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD Ho agQ@=e 


Three Power Conference Looms; Stresemann Heads League 
Council; Western Japan Devastated by Earthquake 


Disarmament 

| yey been turned down politely but 

firmly by France and Italy, but with 
the assurance that Great Britain and Japan 
will support his efforts toward a new con- 
ference of the naval powers on limitation of 
light armaments, President Coolidge still be- 
lieves that a meeting of the three largest 
powers may accomplish some good. He there- 
fore made formal proposals to London and 
Tokyo for a three-power conference to be held 
at Geneva in June between the accredited 
delegates of these nations now taking part in 
the sessions of the Preparatory Commission. 
Newspaper advices from England and Japan 
made it plain that both nations would accept 
the invitation. The tendency in both is to 
cooperate in informal “conversations,” though 
they are skeptical that any substantial re- 
duction can be reached by this method. Eng- 
land fears the submarine building programs 
of France and Italy, and those countries are 
unfriendly to each other over their rival 
domination in the Mediterranean and the 
Near East. Rather than flout the other 
powers completely, however, France and 
Italy may be persuaded to take part in the 
discussions unofficially. The Vatican issued 
a statement criticizing the Coolidge proposal 
for naively attempting to obtain disarmament 
piecemeal. 


League of Nations 


The Council of the League cpened its 
forty-fourth quarterly session at Geneva on 
March 7, with the German Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann, in the chair for the 
first time. No acute problems are up for dis- 
cussion, but certain minor disputes between 
European nations are on the agenda. These 
include trouble between Hungary and Rou- 
mania over properties formerly owned by 
Hungarians in Transylvania, which have 
been expropriated by the Roumanian govern- 
ment under an agreement which has been 


repudiated, the Roumanians claim, by Hun- 
gary. Another thorny problem is that of 
German minority schools in upper Silesia, 
which has been under Polish rule since the 
League plebiscite of some years back. The 
Germans claim that their children have been 
arbitrarily excluded from German schools 

The Chinese question is not likely to be 
raised, although the Chinese delegate, Chu 
Chao-hsin, is present and has previously pre- 
sented appeals from the Peking Government 
over the landing of British troops at Shang- 
hai. The Preliminary Disarmament Com- 
mission resumed its sessions with the Amer- 
ican delegation, headed by Minister Hugh 
Gibson, prepared to take advantage of any 
turn of events leading toward further limita- 
tion of armaments. 


Mexico 


Another flock of diplomatic notes has 
passed between Washington and Mexico City 
within the fortnight, hedged in traditional 
mystery. All sorts of explanations ranging 
from oil to religion have been put forth, and 
it has been claimed that their burden was 
very grave, amounting almost to an ulti- 
matum warning immediate severance of 
diplomatic relations. The most persistent 
theory is that the State Department asked for 
the recall of one of two Mexican officials in 
the United States, Manuel C. Tellez, the 
Mexican Ambassador, or Arturo Elias, Con- 
sul General at New York, who is a half 
brother of President Calles. It was inti- 
mated that they had been responsible for un- 
welcome propaganda against American 
policy. Tellez suddenly left for Mexico City, 
but denied that his departure was at the re- 
quest of either his own or the American Gov- 
ernment, and was merely to visit a sick 
brother. How much truth there is in any of 
these rumors time alone can tell. 

Several Americans have been killed or 
robbed recently in Mexico by bandits, and 
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(Orr in Chicago Tribune) 


Before 1921, the U. S. 
was superior in battle- 
ships to every country but 
England. The Powers 
were perfectly willing to 
disarm when Uncle Sam 





had to make the biggest 














sacrifice. Now, the U. S. 
is relatively weak in aux- 
iliary ships—cruisers and 
submarines, and the shoe 
is on the other foot. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENT AT GENEVA 


Erected by the people of the city in com- 
memoration of the reunion of Geneva with 
the Confederation of Swiss cantons. The 
League of Nations meets at this center of 
democracy and neutrality. 


this has given rise to renewed demands for 
intervention. It has been hinted that Amer- 
ica would shortly raise the arms embargo 
which prevents the importation of munitions 
by Mexican revolutionists. Such a course 
would undoubtedly cause the fall of the 
Calles Government within a short time, and 
it is reasonable to believe that Mexico will 
make almost any concession to prevent it. 
Some American observers believe that Calles 
has made financial deals under the guise of 
“advance royalties” with the big oil pro- 
ducers, and that the petroleum laws will never 
be pressed to an extreme. His situation is at 
best precarious on account of strong revolu- 
tionary sentiment hostile to his religious 
policy, and of the serious unemployment and 
economic prostration. 

Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and arch-foe of 
the Government’s Latin-American policy, has 
exchanged communications with Calles over 
the oil laws, a course resented by the State 
Department as going over the heads of our 
foreign service. Borah’s proposal that the 
Foreign Relations Committee visit Mexico 
and Central America this spring to investi- 
gate American policy was voted down in his 
own committee, but an unofficial investiga- 
tion will be held from Washington. 


Nicaragua 


Chief interest in the Nicaraguan melee cen- 
tered around the dispatch of the British 
cruiser Colombo from Bermuda to Corinto, 
the west-coast port of Nicaragua, where Brit- 
ish residents have appealed for protection. 
The London Government, through its Am- 
bassador at Washington, Sir Esme Howard, 
conferred with the State Department as to 
how such a move would be received. Messrs. 
Kellogg and Coolidge appeared surprised, and 
informed the British that the American 
Army and Navy would continue to give pro- 
tection to other foreign nationals. Later it 
was stated at the White House that the 
President saw no objection to the British 
move. Died-in-the-wool isolationists like Jim 
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MME. SUN YAT-SEN AND HER SON 


The widow of the late southern Nationalist 
leader. educated in America, is almost as 
influential in Canton as her husband, the 


loss at $50,000,000. In the stricken area 
50,000 people are homeless. One town, Mine- 
yama, was obliterated by a landslide. The 
disaster would be even more serious than the 
1923 quake if it had been in a region of large 
cities. Japanese relief agencies took instant 
action in rendering aid to the refugees. Their 
work has been hampered by the unfavorable 
weather. Cold gales from the Sea of Japan 
blew down temporary shelters; portions of 
the region are covered with three feet of 
snow, while others are menaced by flood. 
Railroads are providing free transportation out 
of the zone, but travel is precarious. Heavy 
seas have prevented landing of supplies sent 
by water. Roads throughout the region are 
lined with unclaimed bodies. These are being 
cremated as rapidly as possible. The chief 
need of the region is medical attendance and 
supplies. 


Britain and Russia 


The international chess game in China gave 
point to a violent exchange of notes between 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Minister, and Georges Tchitcherin, Russian 
Foreign Commissar. Chamberlain demanded 
that the Soviet Government cease all propa- 
ganda in other nations, and cited speeches hos- 
tile to Great Britain by Russian officials. He 
threatened to end the existing trade compact 
between the two nations and sever all rela- 
tions. The Russians gave him tit for tat, 
claiming that everything Russia is charged 
with can be matched by British attacks. Both 
sides withdrew their horns and no break has 
yet occurred, but the situation is charged with 
bitterness. 








“George Washington of China.” Young 
Sun Foo is Mayor of Wuchang. 








Reed protested, however, that the Monroe Doctrine was 
being infringed, and the way opened to any European 
power for intervention in Central America. 

Meanwhile the concentration of American troops 
continued, and “neutral zories” discriminating against 
the Liberal forces were extended. General Moncada, 
military chief of the Liberals, has indicated that he 
will pursue an independent policy and wants Diaz 
and Sacasa both to step down. Secretary Kellogg 
announced that he is opposed to the Diaz proposal for 
a treaty of complete American protectorate. The Ad- 
ministration policy falls very little short of that now, 
but apparently is not to be made official or permanent. 


China 


No decisive military actions occurred on the Shang- 
hai front in the past two weeks, but shifts of position 
and alignment forbode heavy fighting. Sun Chuan- 
fang, former dictator of the Shanghai provinces, whose 
rout by the Cantonese from his positions in Chekiang 
province brought the Nationalists within thirty miles 
of the city, got tired of the role of defender and re- 
tired to private life, his troops dispersing in great dis- 
order, looting and burning as they went. Sun sent an 
urgent S. O. S. to Chang Tsung-chang, warlord of 
Shantung (an ally of, but not to be confused with 
Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria) to come to the relief of 
Shanghai. Chang at once moved his army, 100,000 
strong, into the positions vacated by Sun and now faces 
the Nationalists at several strategic spots in the neigh- 
borhood of Soochow and a large lake west of Shanghai. 
The fall of Soochow would be a serious blow to Shang- 
hai, as it would sever the Nanking railway and isolate 
the Shanghai army from their allies further north. 
Chang Tsung-chang is reputed to be the bloodiest of 
the big warlords and is cordially hated by the civilians 
in every area he occupies—a fact which makes the 
propaganda of the Cantonese so much more effective. 


Reports of dissension among the Cantonese leaders 
are rife. There are two distinct groups among the 
Nationalists—a moderate right wing, with which 
Chiang Kai-shek, the military leader, is in sympathy, 
and a radical left wing which favors Soviet policies. 
Whether this split will prevent the Nationalists from 
consolidating their successes is an interesting conjec- 
ture. British and American marines parade daily in 
Shanghai, and defenses of the International settlement 
are still being tightened. The natives have received 
the Americans apparently without rancor, as the pres- 
ence of the fleet means a profitable harvest to many 
laborers. 


Mme. Michael Borodin, wife of the Soviet advisor 
to Canton, and other Russians, were captured on board 
a Russian steamer bound for Hankow, by troops of 
Chang Tso-lin, and are threatened with execution as 
prisoners of war. The Soviet Government has sent 
a strong protest to Peking. 


Japan 


The rural districts of central Japan (mainly the pre- 
fecture of Kyoto on the west coast) were devastated 
by a severe earthquake on March 7. Conservative 
estimates place the death toll at 5000 and the property 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Congress Adjourns in Muddle, but Radio, Prohibition, and Naval Appropriation Bills are 
Saved from Wreckage; Doheny Leases Voided; Daugherty Freed 


The Close of the Session 


HE spectacle of the “greatest legislative 

body in the world” split by petty 
jealousies and prevented from taking essen- 
tial actions by Senators “talking bills to 
death” is treated in some detail on another 
page of this issue, as is the President’s veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. It remains to 
chronicle some of the outstanding omissions 
and commissions of the last session of the 
69th Congress which ended thus ignomini- 
ously at noon, March 4. 

Throughout the closing days of the session, 
senator after senator attempted to secure 
“unanimous consent” for a vote on pending 
bills, but always some member or group 
raised objections, and the refusal of one man 
is sufficient to prevent immediate action. Of 
the bills which thus failed to pass, the most 
serious omission is probably the Second De- 
ficiency bill which would have appropriated 
$93,716,753 for various branches of the Gov- 
ernment needed to carry on work for the 
next year. It contained appropriations of 
large items for the use of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, in hospital vocational work and for 
payment of pensions or compensation to vet- 
erans or dependents of the Civil and World 
wars, for loans to veterans on their adjusted 
compensation certificates (Scholastic, Feb. 5), 
and for the Army and the Navy current ex- 
penses. Its failure means that the Pension 
Bureau cannot pay pensions this spring, and 
that the enlisted strength of the army must 
be cut from 110,000 to 80,000 men for another 
year. 

The Boulder Dam bill, for which Senator 
Hiram Johnson made the fight of his career 
(Scholastic, March 5) was filibustered to its 
doom by the Arizona senators. After a con- 
tinuous session of 29 hours, the closure rule 
was invoked, but defeated. 

Other legislation of varying importance 
which could not leap the Senate hurdle in- 
cluded the bill for the return of alien prop- 
erty seized by the Government during the 
War; the bill to reduce postal rates (Scho- 
lastic, March 5); the medicinal liquor bill 
which would have authorized private distil- 
lation of whiskey to meet the shortage for 
medicinal purposes (Scholastic, Dec. 11) ; and 
the bill to appropriate $100,000,000 for the 

















—Smith in Brooklyn Citizen. 
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The Short Session Ledger 


Legislative Record of the Last Session of the 69th Congress (December 6, 1926 


to March 4, 1927). 


Positive 


Senator-elect A. R. Gould of 
Maine seated and cleared of 
bribery charge (Jan. 8, March 
19). 


Salaries of Federal Judges 
raised (Jan. 8). 


Robinson Resolution for ar- 
bitration of Mexican oil con- 
troversy passed by Senate (Feb. 
5). 


McFadden - Pepper Branch 
Banking bill to enlarge powers 
of National banks and extend 
charters of Federal Reserve 
Banks passed and signed (March 
5). 


Naval Appropriation bill with 
funds for beginning construction 
of three authorized cruisers 
passed and signed after much 
amendment (Feb. 19, March 5, 
19). 


Funds for continuing Ameri- 
can participation in Preliminary 
Disarmament Conference passed 
(Jan. 22, March 5). 


White-Dill bill for Federal 
regulation of radio broadcasting 
passed, signed, and commission 
appointed (March 5, 19). 


Prohibition Unit reorganiza- 
tion bill passed and _ signed 
(March 19). 


Dates refer to issues of the Scholastic. 


Negative 

All proposals for immediate tax cofuetion or refund 
on 1926 taxes killed (Nov. 27, Feb. 

Report of Col. Carmi Thompson on Philippine Islands 
received but no legislation passed (Jan. 8). 

Impeachment proceedings against Federal Judge G. W. 
English dropped (Jan. 8). 

Hindu Citizenship bills not reported (Jan. 8). 

Poison Gas protocol unratified (Jan. 8). 


Lausanne Treaty with Turkey failed of two thirds vote 
in Senate for ratification (Feb. 5). 


Frank L. Smith, Senator-designate from Illinois, re- 
fused seat pending investigation (Feb. 5, March 5). 


Fraud charges against Senator-elect W. S. Vare of 
Pennsylvania investigated but held over for 70th Con- 
gress to act (Feb. 5, 19, March 19). 


Presidential a of Cyrus E. Woods to Inter- 
state Commerce mmission rejected by Senate (Feb. 5). 


Parker bills for Federal regulation of coal industry 
defeated in committee (Feb. 


Porter Resolution for revision of Chinese treaties un- 
reported (Feb. 

World Court adherence allowed to lapse (Feb. 19). 

Reapportionment of House of Representatives on 1920 
Census killed (Feb. 19). 

Muscle Shoals legislation held over (Feb. 19). 

Boulder Canyon Dam bill failed to reach vote through 
filibuster (March 5, 19). 

McNary-Haugen Farm Relief bill passed by both 
Houses but vetoed by President (March 5, 19). 

The following important bills which had been favorably 
reported remained unpassed at close of session: Second 
Deficiency bill, Public Buildings bill, Postal rate reduc- 
tion, Veterans’ Loans bill, Alien Property bill, resolution 
for investigation of Latin-American affairs (March 19). 











construction of public buildings, already 
authorized in the last session. Funds of 
$25,000,000 for the “triangle project” of new 
buildings for the Departments of Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the Mall, Washington (Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 11), were also lost. Urgently 
needed post office and custom house build- 
ings in many cities will be held up, and even 
the $100,000,000 requested by Secretary Mel- 
lon and Postmaster General New would not 
have taken care of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and other large cities. 


The House acquitted itself far more cred- 
itably than the Senate in the closing days. 
An era of good feeling prevailed, Democrats 
vied with each other in lauding Speaker 
Longworth, no filibusters were attempted, 
and the Representatives passed bill after bill 
that later met their fate in the Upper House. 

While there have been rumors aplenty that 
efforts would be made to force an extra ses- 
sion this spring, President Coolidge an- 
nounced, immediately after the adjournment, 


that he believes the emergency does not war- ° 


rant calling such a session. He regrets the 
inconvenience caused the Government, and 
especially the veterans, but is hopeful that 
some method can be found of supplying 
money from special sources, so that the crip- 
pled departments can continue to function. 


Gould, Vare, and Smith Again 


Those three musketeers of slush and cor- 
ruption, Gould, Vare, and Smith, had their 
innings in the last big jam. While Cousin 
Dave and Cousin Jim Reed were fighting 
their bitter battle over continuance of the spe- 
cial campaign fund investigating committee, 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
presented its report on Senator Gould, exoner- 
ating him from the charge of bribery in 
1913 (Scholastic, Jan. 8, 1922.) The Sen- 
ate approved the report without debate, and 
the Maine Senator is now safely in for the 
rest of his term. 

Vare and Smith also advanced a step 
nearer their goal when the same committee 
presented their credentials as “regular on 
their face.” Former Governor Pinchot, it 
will be remembered, had refused to grant a 
regular certificate to Vare, charging that 
the nomination was bought or stolen. Mr. 
Vare waited until the new Governor, John 
S. Fisher, who is more of a regular Republi- 
can, had been sworn in, and then requested 
a proper certificate, which Mr. Fisher 
granted. The ultimate disposition of the 
Smith and Vare cases could not be settled, 
as they were elected to the 70th Congress, 
and their claims will have to be passed on 
next December. They are, however, by the 
Committee’s action, entitled to draw their 
senatorial pay from March 4 on. 
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INVESTIGATING THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ELECTION 
At a Reed Committee Hearing. Left to 
right, Senator-elect Vare, Senator Jim Reed, 
W. B. Wilson, Democratic Candidate, and 
Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia. 


The successful filibuster of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reed prevented action on a resolution 
to continue the work of the Reed Primary 
Investigative committee during the recess. 
The committee therefore has no funds with 
which to pursue its investigations of the Vare 
fraud charges, the recount of the Pennsyl- 
vania ballots it had seized, or the hearings 
for contempt against Samuel Insull on Chi- 
cago, and other recalcitrant witnesses. Sen- 
ator Jim Reed haled Insull again before the 
committee late in the session, backed by the 
recent Supreme Court decision (Scholastic, 
Feb. 5), and the Chicago man. was still de- 
fiant, refusing to reveal the source of certain 
campaign contributions. Missouri Reed 
stoutly declares that the committee will con- 
tinue, if he has to do all the work himself. 


Radio 


With the Radio Control bill made law, 
interest centered on the President’s appoint- 
ments to the Federal Commission of five 
which is to supervise broadcasting during the 
first year of the act. He had to find five 
men, one from each of the five radio zones 
into which the country is now divided, who 
are authorities on radio and who would 
represent both major parties. His nominees 
were: Rear Admiral William H. G. Bul- 
lard of Pennsylvania, naval radio expert, 
as chairman; Orestes H. Caldwell, of New 
York, an editor of radio publications; Eu- 
gene O. Sykes, of Mississippi, a state Su- 
preme Court justice; Henry A. Bellows, of 
Minneapolis, a radio station director; and 
John F. Dillon, of San Francisco, a radio 
operator. Opposition to some of these men 
by Senator Dill, sponsor of the bill, was im- 
mediately raised on account of their alleged 
subservience to Secretary Hoover. Bullard, 
Sykes, and Dillon were confirmed by the 
Senate. Caldwell and Bellows were rejected, 
but were given recess appointments by the 
President. The commission has no funds 
for expenses, owing to the failure of the 
Deficiency bill. But it will begin work im- 
mediately with the help of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Prohibition 

By dint of the closure rule, the Adminis- 
tration’s Prohibition Reorganization bill was 
shoved through the Senate by the unexpected 
vote of 71 to 6, and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The act follows closely the plan out- 
lined by Secretary Mellon and Enforcement 
Director Andrews. It calls for a separate 


Bureau of Prohibition directly responsible to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of 
under the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as at present. All Federal dry agents are to 
be ‘placed under the civil service. The law 
is looked upon by the dry: forces as the most: 


effective step yet taken toward improving 
the enforcement situation. 


Cruisers 

The Naval Appropriation Bill, carrying 
$316,000,000, was finally agreed to in 
amended form by both House and Senate, 
and signed by the President. The small item 
in it which caused most of the squabbling 
throughout the session—the appropriation to 
begin construction on the last three cruisers 
of the eight authorized in 1924—was cut at 
the end to only $450,000, enough however, 
to justify starting work. On this point both 
the House and the President reversed their 
previous positions at the end. The refusal of 
France and Italy to join the President's five- 
power conference is believed to have made 
many converts to the preparedness side. An- 
other bill appropriating $13,150,000 for ele- 
vating guns and modernizing the battleships 
Oklahoma and Nevada, and for completeing 
the Saratoga and the Lexington, the two new 
$40,000,000 aircraft carriers, was also put 
through. 


Doheny Leases Fraudulent 


Barely three months ago two old men un- 
der suspicion of defrauding the people of the 
United States were acquitted of conspiracy 


by a jury in the Supreme Court of the Dis- . 


trict of Columbia (Scholastic, Jan. 8). They 
were Former Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall and Edward L. Doheney, the mil- 
lionaire oil magnate. The court vindicated 
them, but not public opinion. A few weeks 
ago the public’s suspicions were confirmed 
from a higher source when the U. S. Su- 
preme Court handed down a unanimous de- 
cision that the leases of the Elk Hills re- 
serve, California, by Doheny with the con- 
nivance of Fall were fraudulent. Doheny 
must return to the Government over $10,000,- 
000 which he has expended on the proper- 
ties since 1921. The decision declared that 
the leases would be fraudulent even if Do- 
heny had not made the $100,000 “loan” to 
Fall which most people think was a bribe. 
Fall and his colleague Denby, with whose 
knowledge the deals were made, were con- 
demned for their faithlessness to the public 
interest. The appeal of Harry F. Sinclair, 
who made similar leases at Elk Hills, Wy- 
oming (Teapot Dome) is still pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and Sinclair is now 
on trial in Washington for contempt of the 
Senate in refusing to answer questions dur- 
ing the oil investigation. 


Miller Convicted 


Another triumph for the Government in 
its fight on official corruption came when 
the jury in the Federal Court of New York, 
trying Former Attorney General Daugherty 
and Former Alien Property Custodian 
Thomas W. Miller a second time for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Gevernment in the 
notorious American Metals Case, returned 
a verdict of guilty for Miller, but was unable 
to reach an agreement on Daugherty. The 
first trial of these men (Scholastic, October 
30), resulted in a disagreement on both. In 
the second trial, the jury was unanimous on 
Miller and but one man held out for the 
innocence of Daugherty—enough, however, 
to free him. The jury was out more than 
70 hours. The Government will not press 
its case against Daugherty again. Miller 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $100,000 
and spend a year and a half in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta. He appealed at 
once to a higher court. United States At- 
torney Emory R. Buckner, the able and fear- 
less prosecutor of the cases, annéunced that 
he would shortly resign to reenter private 
practice. 


Coal Strike 


While neither the miners nor the opera- 
tors have shown any disposition to recede 
from their demands in the recent Miami con- 
ference, which, if persisted in, cannot fail 
to bring on a soft coal strike on April 1 
(Scholastic, March 5), a ray of hope was 
seen in the decision of the United Mine 
Workers to restrict the strike to the Central 
Competitive Field (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Western Pennsylvania). The men 
called out will be outnumbered by the union 
miners in outlying states which will not be 
affected. The non-union mines of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and other states 
will also help to provide coal against the 
emergency. 
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The Prince of Humbugs 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


to have belonged to the Washington 
household, Barnum purchased her and 
went about exhibiting her. The aged 
woman did her part by telling anecdotes 
of the young George Washington. 
During the year or two that she lived 
Barnum reaped rapid profits. These 
he lost in a business venture, and at 
the age of thirty-two Barnum again 
stood “‘at the foot of fortune’s ladder.” 

His next venture was to purchase 
Scudder’s American Museum. He said 
that he bought it with brass, since he 
had neither silver nor gold. It was 
a true account. The price of the mu- 
seum was $15,000 and Barnum had 
nothing. But he convinced the agent 
that he would undoubtedly make a suc- 
cess of the museum and be able to pay 
for it and in addition he pledged that 
forlorn acreage, Ivy Island. With this 
purchase made, Barnum’s success was 
assured. His genius for publicity soon 
had all New York thronging to his 
museum, and when anyone visited the 
city, Barnum’s museum was regarded 
as one of the most important sights the 
city had to offer. In it for a quarter— 
children half price—one might behold 
“living statues,” educated fleas, jug- 
glers, albinos, trick dogs, rope dancers, 
dioramas of “The Creation,” “The 
Deluge” and “A Storm at Sea.” 

One of the best known of his earliest 
exhibits was the “Fejee Mermaid.” It 
was supposedly the mummy of a mer- 
maid. The object had the head of a 
monkey and the body of a fish. There 
was no evidence of a joiring and the 
crowds whose interest had been roused 
by Barnum’s publicity, poured in to 
see the creature. The mummified object 
was three feet long and it was charac- 
teristic of Barnum that he was de- 
termined to hang a banner on the mu- 
seum on which a mermaid eighteen feet 
long was depicted. 

On another occasion Barnum bought 
a herd of footsore, jaded, young calf 
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A BARNUM CIRCUS POSTER 


buffaloes. He advertised a great buf- 
falo hunt to be held in Hoboken free 
of charge to the public. He assured 
all that precautions had been taken so 
that no one should be injured by the 
ferocious buffaloes. He then bought 
the rights to all the receipts from the 
ferry boats plying between New York 
and Hoboken for the day. Twenty- 
five thousand people seized the oppor- 
tunity to view “the wild sport of the 
western plains.” They really did get 
something for their money, for when 
the wretched, weary animals appeared, 
the roar of derision that arose fright- 
ened them so that they galloped from 
the inclosure in terror, causing a minor 
panic in the audience. 

General Tom Thumb, the dwarf, was 
one of Barnum’s most notable successes. 
When Barnum first saw the child, he 
was five years old and two feet one 
inch in height. Barnum engaged him 
at $3.00 per week, with board for him- 
self and his mother; changed his name 
from Charles Stratton to General Tom 
Thumb; represented him as eleven 
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years old and but lately arrived from 
England; and worked day and night 
teaching him jokes and saucy tricks. 
Tom Thumb made a tremendous. suc- 
cess and his salary came to be, for the 
time, as impressive as that of any movie 
star of today. Barnum took him to 
England and there succeeded in in- 
teresting Queen Victoria in the child. 
English society followed her lead with 
the result that Barnum scored another 
tremendous financial success. When he 
took Tom Thumb to the continent the 
“General” went to call on various mon- 
archs in a special coach twenty inches 
high and eleven inches wide. The body 
was blue and the wheels blue and red. 
The Shetland ponies attached had red 
and blue trappings, and the coachman 
and footman were two small boys out- 
fitted in sky blue. 


Barnum returned from this trip a 
rich man and spent a small fortune in 
characteristic Barnum fashion in build- 
ing himself a fantastic home. It was 
named Iranistan and was a combina- 
tion of Byzantine, Moorish and Turkish 
architecture. Spires and minarets 
stood up all over the building, and 
reindeer and elk pranced about the 
grounds. Barnum later bought an ele- 
phant and engaged its keeper to plough 
with the elephant in a six-acre field 
which stretched along the railroad track 
whenever it was time for a passenger 
train to pass. 


To the present generation Barnum 
is best known as the founder of the 
circus. Knowing something of his 
character, one can fancy how he must 
have revelled in planning parades and 
preparing posters. With his unfailing 
genius for publicity he smuggled out of 
Burmah a sacred white elephant, though 
that venture proved a disappointment, 
for the sacred white elephants are 
really only a dingy color and a rival 
show with the aid of some white paint, 
showed a really snow white elephant. 
Another coup was the purchase of 
Jumbo, the beloved great elephant of 
the London Zoo, on whose back all 
London children, even the Prince of 
Wales, had ridden. The loss of Jumbo 
aroused a storm of protest throughout 
London, which Barnum turned to ac- 
count as publicity for his show. 


When Barnum lay upon his death 
bed he expressed regret that he could 
not see the comment his favorite news- 
paper would make upon his demise. 
This remark being reported to the 
editor, he printed some advance sheets 
giving Barnum’s obituary notice. It is 


| said that not even the death of presi- 


dents has provoked wider newspaper 
comment than did the passing of P. T. 
Barnum, who understood so well the 
childlike heart of his countrymen. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Babe Ruth, home-run star, recently at- 
tached his name to the most valuable base- 
ball document ever executed. It was a three- 
year contract with the Yankees, calling for 
a salary of $70,000 a year. Ruth’s salary 
now beats Roger Hornsby’s and Tris Speak- 
er’s by $30,000; Ty Cobb’s by $15,000, and 
those of Commissioner Judge Landis and 
Manager John McGraw by $5,000. 

Rodman Wanamaker, wealthy merchant, 
will back Commander Byrd, who flew to the 
North Pole from Spitzbergen and back last 
May, in an attempt to fly over the Atlantic 
from New York to Paris. 

oO 

Consultation between physicians on both 
sides of the Atlantic is possible over the 
radiophone. Recently a patient in New Or- 
leans talked three minutes with a Paris spe- 
cialist. American physicians conferred four 
minutes thereafter and the treatment was 
altered with resultant improvement of the 
patient. The total cost was $392. 


1} 

The school house in which Walt Whitman 
taught on Long Island recently sold at auction 
for $18. It has been rescued by admirers of 
the poet and will be preserved. 








The Constitution 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


is exceedingly cautious and reserved, 
and seems to be constantly on guard 
against the rise of any privileged class. 
It even goes so far as to forbid any 
national officer from receiving pres- 
ents, offices, and titles from a king, 
prince, or foreign country unless Con- 
gress grants special permission. 

Nor does it indicate that it is never 
to be changed or that American gov- 
ernment is to become static. As John 
Marshall has declared, it is “intended 
to endure for ages to come, and conse- 
quently to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs. To have pre- 
scribed the means by which government 
should in all future times execute its 
powers would have been to change en- 
tirely the character of the instrument, 
and to give it the properties of a legal 
code. It would have been an unwise 
attempt to provide by immutable rules 
for exigencies which, if foreseen at all, 
must have been foreseen dimly, and 
can best be provided for as they 
occur.” 


Those who believe in an orderly 
form of government, a sort of order 
that all may know and understand, 
have profound faith in this national 
document. It has, in fact, been the 
admiration of law-makers of all na- 
tions. Perhaps Gladstone’s praise was 
not excessive when he declared it the 
greatest instrument ever struck off at 


a single moment by the hand of man. 
Cartoonists of America recently placed a 


memorial wreath on the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, whom they hail as patron saint. 
The wreath contains in its center Franklin’s 
famous cartoon, “Join or Die,” printed in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette at the time of the 
Albany Convention, 1754. It shows a ser- 
pent cut into thirteen helpless parts represent- 
ing the thirteen colonies. It is said to be 
the first political cartoon in the U. S. 
Oo] 

The Texas law of 1923 barring Negroes 
from voting in a Democratic primary elec- 
tion in that State has been held unconstitu- 
tional, in a unanimous opinion of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, on the ground that it vio- 
lates the 14th Amendment. This decision is 
construed to show that the Federal Govern- 
ment has authority to regulate primary elec- 
tions. 

1] 


The prospector’s mule and the smart sport 
roadster, both laden with bulging grubsacks, 
are seen on the few roads leading from Ton- 
opah, Nevada, to the Weepah gold fields 
these days. The new gold rush began when 
two 19-year-old boys, sons of prospectors, 
brought in sacks of gold ore which assayed 
$78,000 a ton. Claims have been staked out 
for six mifes around the scene of the strike. 


President Coolidge has announced that he 
will establish the summer White House this 
year on the western border of the corn belt 
states which were so bitterly disappointed by 
his recent veto of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Observers express the opinion that by so doing 
he may overcome hostility developed by the 
veto which might prevent his running for a 
third term. 

o 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, char- 
tered February 28, 1827, is celebrating its 
centenary this year. In September a historic 
pageant will be given in which early types 
of engines will appear moving under their 
own power. They will be led by a repro- 
duction of Peter Cooper’s original engine, 
made in the B. & O. shops and christened 
Tom Thumb. 





The appeal of George R. Dale, editor 
of the Muncie (Ind.) Post Democrat, 
will be passed on by the U. S. Supreme 





GEORGE R. DALE 


Court. The Indiana Supreme Court had sus- 


_ tained a previous judgment of contempt of 


court on Mr. Dale by Judge Dearth who ruled 
that “the truth of a defendant’s charges in a 
contempt case is no defense” (Scholastic, 
Oct. 30, 1926). 


Twenty-five thousand persons made a dash 
for new diamond fields in the Transvaal on 
March 4. Trained athletes, many of them 
employed by a diamond syndicate, soon took 
the lead in the race over the veldt. Half an 
hour after the runners started, those in autos 
were released. The rush resulted from the 
discoverv of $250,000 worth of diamonds on 
the Grasfontein farm. 

1) 

A fifth valuable signature of Button Gwin- 
nett (Scholastic, Feb. 19) has been found 
among old papers stored in a barn at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. It is the first signature at- 
tached to a letter. The others were attached 
to formal documents. This letter bears in 

addition the signatures of John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, Fran- 
cis Lewis, George Reed and 
Arthur Middleton, all signers 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 













—Courtesy Pittsburgh Sun. 


The National Honor Society, leading honorary organization for students of American 





secondary schools, held its annual election in St. Louis recently, in conjunction with the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, and reelected to the positions of presi- 
dent and secretary of its National Council, Dr. Edward Rynearson, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, and Dr. J. V.'Church, principal of the Cicero (Ill.) High 
School. The Society now has chapters in over two hundred schools throughout the country. 
The members are chosen from the senior and junior classes on a basis of scholarships, char- 
acter, leadership, and service, the four ideals of the order. The photograph shows students 
impersonating these four ideals at a recent meeting when twenty-two students were inducted 
into the Alpha Chapter of the Society, at Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Rynearson will be glad to receive news items from all the chapters. 


Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) 


By Prudence M. Ryan, Aguadilla High School, Porto Rico. 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE is one of 
the most attractive figures of all history. 
As a society girl in London she had the 
prospect of a fine social career; but she put away 
all thoughts of personal comfort, of marriage, and 
of social life and gave herself to the task of helping 
the poor, ministering to the sick, and comforting 


the distressed. 


When the heart-rending tales of the sufferings 
of the British soldiers in the Crimean War reached 
London, Florence Nightingale offered her services 





as a nurse, and, at the head of an army of thirty-seven trained assist- 
ants, organized by herself, and with a shipload of hospital supplies, left 


for Scutari. 


There she showed rare gifts of organization and heroism, 


and thousands of lives were saved in the hospital she founded. She 
became the ministering angel of the wounded and the sick of all na- 


tionalities, enemies as well as allies. 


Hers was a labor of love; her life was one of service; her cause was 
the cause of humanity; she contributed in a definite way to the hap- 
piness of the world, and she inspired the men who later in the Geneva 
Conference founded one of the noblest of human institutions, the 


Red Cross. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 


school contest on “World Heroes.” 


The essays are used by permission of the 


National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 





The Harmony Society 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Pittsburgh to New Orleans, in broad- 
cloths, yarn, hats, wool, whiskey, 
blankets, flannels, leather, cider, . fruit, 
flax seed oil, flour, plants, trees, hides, 
and wine—all of their own production. 
They cultivated silk and had a silk fac- 
tory in which they manufactured dress 
goods, shawls, ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
and satin for waistcoats, but after 
making enough of these articles to sat- 
isfy their own wants, they abandoned 
the industry because it was not 
profitable. 

A belief that Deity looked with ap- 
proval on their work was strengthened 
by an event that occurred in the year 
1860. They had acquired at sheriff's 
sale a tract of land near Tidioute, in 
Warren County, intending to cut the 
timber and float it to their sawmill in 
Economy. When petroleum was dis- 
covered, the land proved to be rich in 
oil. The former owner sought to re- 
claim the land but he had no legal 
ground, and the Economites, feeling 
that the good fortune had come to them 
from divine Providence, refused to give 
it up. They placed the claimant in 
charge of the property at a good salary 
and a share of the profits that made 
him comparatively a rich man. 


The wealth of the Economites now 
began to be reckoned in millions and 
their investments multiplied. They 
had had many unpleasant experiences 
with failing banks and worthless bank 
notes. They now dug up silver money 
which they had buried at various times 
of financial distress—some as far back 
as the days of Andrew Jackson—and 
Pittsburgh became flooded with old 
coins. They built and helped to build 
railroads—the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie, the Pittsburgh, Chartiers and 
Youghiogheny. They owned coal mines. 
They founded the town of Beaver Falls, 
invested in many of its manufacturing 
industries, and established a bank there. 

But their number constantly dimin- 
ished, the survivors were aged and no 
longer able to supervise these great in- 
terests properly, so the wealth and 
membership melted away together. 
They had contributed to many worthy 
causes, notably during the Civil War; 
they had apprenticed and cared for 
many orphans; they had fed the hungry 
and given the homeless lodging for a 
night. 

They passed away; a great modern 
industry, the American Bridge Com- 
pany, stepped in, and the bustling mod- 
ern town of Ambridge supplanted the 
slumbering village of Economy. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Mistaken and disappointed as the 
Harmonists were, they left the world 
better for their influence and example. 
They strove for the ideal, and material 
prosperity came to them as a by-prod- 
uct. It is reasonable to hope that they 
have found in another life some com- 
pensation for their self-denial in this 
one. 


The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


“You want to see my Pa, I spose?” 
“Wal ...no... I come dasignin’ "— 

“To see my Ma? She's sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 





To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be persumin’ ; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 
He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’ other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 
Says he, “I ’d better call again;” 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister:” 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 
When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 
All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 
For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 
Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 
The blood clost roun’ her heart feld glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 
Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 
An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 
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The Lure 

of the Ancient Trail 
Twere are trails that are older than history 
waiting for you today. Out through the 
purple hills they lead to that land of dreams- 
come-true. Go follow these trails—these 
water trails at the helm of a sturdy “Old 
Town Canoe.” 

For “Old Town Canoes” are durable and 
strong. They are light in weight and sur- 
prisingly easy to handle. Their lines are 
graceful and trim—patterned after actual 
Indian models. Remarkably low in price too. 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outbcard motors, din- 
ghies, etc. Write today. O._p Town Canoe 
Co., 1713 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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Herman Melville 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


had tried his hand at writing sketches 
for a newspaper, with no great success. 
But now he had subject-matter of a 
most interesting nature, and he set 
himself to utilize it. In 1846 his first 
book, T'ypee, appeared. The title was 
taken from the name of the valley 
where he and his companion were cap- 
tured by the cannibals; the book gives 
a straightforward account of the whole 
adventure. Melville then wrote Omoo 
(1847), which recounts his second 
adventure in the South Seas—the 
mutiny on board the Australian whaler 
and the author’s wanderings in com- 
pany with “Long Ghost,” the ship’s 
doctor. Two years later he published 
Redburn: His First Voyage, which, as 
the title suggests, is based upon his 
experiences when he first shipped as a 
sailor, from New York to Liverpool. 
Although Redburn contains some fic- 
tion mingled with the facts, it gives the 
reader a good idea of Melville’s boy- 
hood adventures. In 1850 he pub- 
lished White-Jacket, or the World in a 
Man-of-War, a racy account of his year 
on board the naval frigate which picked 
him up in the Pacific. Several chap- 
ters in White-Jacket deal with the sub- 
ject of flogging, which was then used 
as a punishment in the navy. Melville 
denounced this practice; and a copy of 
his book was given to each member of 
the United States Congress, which soon 
after passed a law doing away with 
flogging in the navy. 

In 1850 Melville was living on a 
farm near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne as a neigh- 
bor. He was working many hours a 
day on the production of a book which 
he spoke of as “the Whale.” He com- 
pleted and published the book in 1851, 
under the title of Moby Dick; and 
although it was rather quietly received 
at the time, it now is classed as Mel- 
ville’s best work and as one of the great 
books of American literature. Moby 
Dick draws upon information which 
Melville gained while he worked on 
whaling ships; but it is not primarily 
concerned with his own experiences. 
Rather it is the story of the fierce, 
vindictive Captain Ahab, who had lost a 
leg in trying to kill “Moby Dick,” a 
great white whale, and, bent upon get- 
ting revenge, had gathered a crew and 
started out in search of this same white 
whale. Each member of the motley 
crew is presented with great clearness ; 
and every operation connected with 
capturing whales, cutting them up, and 
“trying out” the oil, is explained in de- 
tail. 

The books already named constitute 
Melville’s best work. Others which he 
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great missionary-explorer himself. 
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wrote later fall short of the high mark 


he had set. They include Israel Pot- 
ter; His Fifty Years of Ezile. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, and John Paul Jones appear 
as characters in this book. During the 
Civil War, Melville wrote a number of 
poems, which he gathered together in 
a book under the title of Battle Pieces. 
One of these poems was inspired by 
the hurried ride of General Sheridan 
to the battle of Cedar Creek, the same 
incident which gave rise to Read's 
better known poem, “Sheridan’s Ride.” 
Melville’s verses begin: 
Shoe the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray, 
When he heard the guns at dawning— 
Miles away; 
When he heard them calling, calling— 
Mount! nor stay. 

For a period of twenty years, ending 
in 1886, Melville worked as a customs 
official in New York City, while the 
reading public forgot him and his 
books. He made no effort during this 
time to keep alive his fame, but lived 
apart from all except his family and 
one or two friends. Yet strangely 
enough, in the last two years of his 
life, when he was past seventy, he was 
writing another novel, a story of the 
sea called Billy Budd. This book has 
lately been published, and shows much 
of his early power. It is strange that 


David Livingstone (1813-187 a 


By Kathleen Montgomery, High School for Girls, Pretoria, South Africa. 


May AVID LIVINGSTONE— it is a name to 
w It brings with it a picture 
of a great tropical forest, fever-haunted 
— terrible, and, plodding through it, a little band 
of determined men, led by one whose cheeks are 
hollow and whose frame is gaunt from fever—the 


To Livingstone mankind owes its first knowledge 
of Central Africa. This pioneer had two interests 
at heart, the exploration and opening-up of his 
chosen field of work, and the carrying of the Word 
of God into the wilderness: To the former aim he gave most of his 
time, for he held that it was his part to venture forth into the unknown 
and to blaze the trails for others to follow. To this end he gave his 
youth, his health, and, finally, his life. 

It required a man of noble character to do this. Future genera- 
tions will see him as a man of great-hearted courage, of simple faith, 
of unselfish devotion, of dogged perseverance, and perchance they may 
be inspired by his glorious example. 


His monument is not the slab in Westminster Abbey; it is Africa 
itself, the continent that he opened up for the world. 


One of twelve prize- piaos essays written in the recent international hi P 


The essays are used by permission of t 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ed them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 
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Melville was, for a time, so nearly for- 
gotten. It is not strange that, having 
found him, readers take delight in going 
back with him to the days when Amer- 
ican sailing ships dotted all the seas, 
and in responding to the splendor and 
strength of Typee, White-Jacket, and 
Moby Dick. 








Ludwig Van Beethoven 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


symphony, but when the Emperor 
abused his trust and set himself up as 
dictator, our hero still had the faith of 
his conscience, and made the grandest 
stroke of his career when he took his 
quill and blotted out Napoleon's name 
from the dedication. 

In the museum at Leipzig stands the 
Klinger statue of Beethoven. The head 
of a Titan, the shoulders of Hercules, 
and the fist of Jove. He sits on a 
golden throne above the clouds, the 
eagle is perched at his feet. He seems 
to push onward beyond the world’s in- 
spiration, seeking more light, truth, and 
right. That symbolizes his music. 
Perhaps that is the secret of its uni- 
versality. Perhaps that is why we 
think little of forms and mannerisms 
when we hear Beethoven music, and 
why among all other composers he is 
always in the lead. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON (LATER NAPOLEON 
Il) AND HIS WIFE EUGENIE 





LOUIS KOSSUTH 





ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT OF ENGLAND 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A “Fortnight Abroad” in 1849 


Sidelights on the European World from a Contemporary Angle 


The Situation in France 

HE outlook for the cause of republican- 

ism in France is not bright. At pres- 
ent the government is in the hands of mon- 
archists. The president, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, nephew of the great Napoleon, is 
not considered to be a sincere republican de- 
spite his recent pledges of faith to the pres- 
ent Republic. Also the National Assembly is 
controlled by the Monarchists who carried 
the elections of last May. So suspicious have 
the republicans become that they attempted 
an uprising in June which was promptly 
suppressed. Since then the government has 
been busy silencing the opposition press, and 
there are rumors that the system of educa- 
tion is to be reorganized by displacing the 
teachers of republican inclinations with mem- 
bers of the clergy, who are sympathetic to 
the monarchy. Another coup d’etat so char- 
acteristic of the French, may be impending. 
A French wit recently declared that when 
the telegraph is out of order the people of 
the provinces do not know whether they are 
governed by a President, a King, or an 
Emperor. 


The Hungarian Revolution 


The uprising in Hungary that has for some 
months attracted the attention of the world, 
is now definitely crushed. Large numbers of 
Russian troops have cooperated with the 
Austrians to overthrow the Hungarian army. 
The Russian cavalry rendered particularly 
effective execution at Hermanstadt. Large 
numbers of the Russians may remain in 
Hungary during the winter. Fierce punish- 
ment is being meted out to the military and 
civilian leaders of the revolt, and the sight 
of bodies hanging in the public squares is a 
sickening aftermath. The patriotic Kossuth 
has fled and a description of him has been 
circulated among the Austrian police as fol- 
lows: Kossuth is about forty-five years of 
age, above the middle height, tolerably 
strong, thin, oval face, lofty open brow, black 
mustaches and beard. He is capable of great 
enthusiasm and speaks German, Hungarian, 
Latin, Slovak, and some French and Italian. 


The Russian Railroad 


The great railway project between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow is steadily going 
ahead with the strong support of the Em- 
peror Nicholas I. This undertaking has been 
in progress about six years and is the most 
stupendous work of its kind in the Old 
World. It was begun under the superintend- 
ence of an American engineer. Thus Amer- 
icans are helping in the development of many 
lands. A similar enterprise for a railroad 
to extend from St. Louis to San Francisco has 
been frequently suggested and should not be 
too great a task for our people to perform. 


The Irish Famine 


The misery of forlorn Ireland is still very 
great, according to recently arrived immi- 
grants. The potato famine, which began in 
1846, has caused the utmost distress for sev- 
eral years. During the past spring and early 
summer there were hopes that the present 
potato crop would be sufficiently large to af- 
ford the much desired relief. However, the 
dreaded blight has begun to show itself in 
many districts to such an extent as to cause 
the gravest apprehensions. Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, Albert, are reported 
to be deeply concerned over the sufferings of 


their Irish subjects. Meanwhile the migra- 
tion to America continues. Ships from British 
ports are filled with Irish who are leaving 
their country. Officials state that the mor- 
tality among passengers is high, owing to 
their weakened condition. During the pres- 
ent year the total immigration from all 
countries has been higher than for any previ- 
ous year in American history. 


The Mosquito Protectorate 


American opinion is now becoming alarmed 
over the pretensions of Great Britain along 
the Mosquito Coast in Nicaragua. Last year 
the British combined with the Indians to 
drive the Nicaraguan troops from San Juan 
del Norte at the mouth of the St. John River. 
The name of the town was then changed to 
Greytown. Since then the British have sought 
to hold a protectorate over the coast under 
the guise of friendship for the Mosquito 
King. Of course this pretended friendship 
for the poor aborigines has behind it the pur- 
pose of controlling the route of a canal that 
some day may connect the two great oceans by 
way of the St. John River. American opinion 
is opposed entirely to the intervention of any 
country into the affairs of the smaller states 
in Central America. 
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ACTING PLAYS 


For Amateurs: Monologs, Recitations, 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
Sketches; ideas for entertainments. Send 
for free catalog. 
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“The Fabulous Forties” 
A Pot-Pourri of Bizarre Happenings in the America of 1849 


The Modern Dance 


(From the New York Herald) 

HE polka is simply “the lowest and most 

vulgar movement danced in the villages 
of Hungary, and in the encampments of the 
soldiery who, in consequence of the spurs at- 
tached to their boots, are obliged to move 
their feet in a certain uneasy and strange 
position so as not to endanger their legs. 
Such is the origin of the polka, and yet our 
fine young men and our beautiful young 
ladies can be seen vieing with each other 
who shall dance with the greatest vigor and 
accuracy this low camp dance.” Queen Vic- 
toria shared this opinion and forbade the 
dancing of the polka in her presence. In 
1927 the polka is taught to children ,as a 
charming, quaint, old-fashioned dance . 
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Fashion 


“Heaven save the ladies, how they dress! 
We have seen more colours in ten minutes 
than we should have seen elsewhere in as 
many days. What various parasols! What 
rainbow silks and satins! What pinking of 
thin stockings and pinching of thin shoes, 
and fluttering of ribbons and silk tassels, and 
display of rich cloaks with gaudy hoods and 
linings.” Thus wrote Charles Dickens in his 
American Notes concerning the dress of the 
period as seen upon the streets of New York. 


Newspaper Advertisements 


CALIFORNIANS! HO! HIST! 
ATTENTION! 

Our Rubber Boats and Tents are Unsurpassed. 
You cannot face the gold rivers without a 
rubber suit! 

Ho! Ho! Ho! For Catirornia! Ho! 


Last not least! Persons going out to the 
gold regions are seriously advised to take 
among other necessaries, a good lot of monu- 
ments and tombstones. 

A great savings can be effected by having 
their inscriptions cut in New York beforehand. 





HO! FOR CALIFORNIA! 


Wanted a man to buy out a Brittania Ware 
factory for $1,500. This factory is in full 
operation with an extensive run of customers. 
The owner of this establishment can make 
from one to two thousand dollars a year, but 
thinks he can do better in California. 





The Eddie Guest of 1849 


Does it disturb versemaker N. P. Willis in 
his long sleep that irreverant posterity calls 
him “the Yale Hyacinth” and smiles at the 
“rosy ribbon of his verse’? Probably not. 
While he lived there were triumphs aplenty. 
Pretty ladies adored his “sublime verse” 
almost as much as his “low caressing voice,” 
and he adored their teas which, he mentions, 
were “served with French bon-bons.” 

Edgar Allan Poe might starve in bitter 
loneliness. When Willis offered poems they 
found an eager market. Undoubtedly, before 
the social whirl of the forties completely en- 
gulfed him, the verse he wrote showed prom- 
ise. But he loved society—if he had been 
consulted in advance, he might still have 
chosen its favor to that of remote posterity. 


Anesthesia 


In 1846 Charles T. Jackson, a Boston 
chemist, suggested to W. T. G. Morton, a 
dentist, that sulphuric ether might be used 
in his work. Morton shut himself up in his 
office, inhaled ether from a saturated sponge, 
and lay insensible for eight minutes. It was 
next used successfully with a patient in ex- 
tracting a tooth without pain. The follow- 
ing month it was used in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital upon a patient about to 
undergo a capital operation, with complete 
success. 

Other notable discoveries of the period 
were: the discovery of chloroform by Guthrie; 
the process of hardening India rubber by 
Goodyear; the sewing machine by Howe; 
the reaper by McCormick and Hussey; and 
the type-revolving press by Hoe. 
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Tee JIBBENAINOSAY is “NICK 


ThefDime Novel 


Nick of the Woods was the title of one 
of the most popular novels of the '40s. It 
ran through twenty-five editions and was 
made into an equally successful melodrama. 
Such blood-curdling tales were only rivaled 
in popularity by the dulcetly sweet tales of 
love. Queechy was an example of the latter. 
The following quotation illustrates its style: 

“Fleda looked up . . . the full, clear, stead- 
fast eye into which she looked for two sec- 
onds authorized as well as required the prom- 
ise; and hiding her face again on his breast, 
Fleda gave it, amid a gush of tears every 
one of which was illumined with heart sun- 
shine.” 
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The Astor Place Massacre 


AMERICANS! AROUSE! 
THE GREAT CRISIS HAS COME! 


Decide Now Whether English Aristocrats 
Shall Triumph in America’s Metropolis! 


The above headlines, appearing on posters 
all over New York, served as invitation to 
the riot that terminated in the bloody “mas- 
sacre of 1849.” The rivalry of two actors, 
Macready, an Englishman, and Forrest, an 
American, was involved. Forrest’s faction 
soon aroused anti-British and class feeling. 
One of their darkest charges was that one 
must wear white gloves to be admitted to the 
theatre where Macready was playing. One 
performance was interrupted by the Forrest 
faction who hissed and threw chairs and 
refuse on the stage. Assured of order, 
Macready attempted a second performance. 
Militia stationed at the door drove back the 
mob twice by firing high. At the third rush 
they fired into the mob, killing twenty and 
injuring scores of others. 
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Sutter’s Gold 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


thoroughly, taking good note of its situation 
and configuration. Then [ called together all 
my workers. I told the men that it would be 
necessary to keep the matter secret for five 
or six weeks, the time necessary to finish the 
construction of my saw-mill, on which I had 
already spent $24,000. When they had given 
me their word of honor, I returned home. I 
was depressed and could see no way out of 
the trouble which this accursed discovery was 
sure to make for me. Such a thing could not 
remain a secret long. Of that I felt certain. 


“And so it happened. Barely two weeks 
later I sent one of the white workmen to 
Coloma, with a load of provisions and tools. 
A few Indian boys accompanied him. Mme. 
Wimmer told him the entire story and her 
children gave him some nuggets. Immedi- 
ately after his return this man betook him- 
self to one of the shops outside the limits of 
the fort. He ordered a bottle of whisky and 
tendered the gold which he had brought back 
from Coloma as payment. The proprietor 
(his name was Smith) asked if he took him 
for a Dingo Indian. The teamster referred 
him to me for corroboration. What could I 
say? I told Smith the story. His partner, 
Mr. Brannan, came to me at once and over- 
whelmed me with questions which I an- 
swered truthfully. He dashed out of the 
building without even taking time to close 
the door. That night Smith and he loaded 
all their goods on to two wagons, lifted a 
team from my corral, and left for Coloma. 

“Then my workers began to desert. Soon 
I was alone at the fort with a few faithful 
mechanics and eight invalids. My Mormons 
were the last to leave me, but, once the fever 
had got hold of them, they were just as bad 
as the rest. 

“Misery now began for me. The mills 
ceased to work. They were plundered to the 
very mill stones. The tanneries were de- 
serted. Sheets of leather went to green mold 
in the tanks and the untanned hides rotted 
away on the walls. My Indians and Kan- 
akas disappeared with their wives and chil- 
dren. All were washing for gold, which 
they exchanged for liquor. My shepherds 
left their flocks on the hills, my field workers 
threw down their spades, there was no one 
to cut a head of cabbage in the truck-gar- 
dens. In the byre, prize cows, their udders 
full of milk, lowed piteously until they died. 
My very soldiers deserted. What was I to 
do? My men came to me. They implored 
me to go to Coloma, to become a gold-seeker 
with them. My God! how I loathed it! But 
I consented at last. There was nothing else 
left for me to do. 

“T loaded up several wagons with mer- 
chandise and provisions. Accompanied by a 
hundred Indians and about fifty Kanakas, I 
settled down to wash gold in a mountain 
camp on the banks of the torrent which is 
called Sutter’s creek to this day. Things went 
pretty well at the start. But soon a horde 
of worthless adventurers descended on us. 
They set up distilleries; they made friends 
with my men. I struck camp and went still 
higher up the mountain. Useless precau- 
tions! That accursed swarm of distillers fol- 
lowed us everywhere. For my poor Indians 
and Kanakas the taste of this new joy was 
irresistible. Soon all were incapable of the 
slightest work. For three days out of the 
four they sprawled on the ground, dead 
drunk, 

“From the mountain top I could see the 
immense territory which I had cleared and 
fertilized given over to fire and pillage. At 
night the low roar of men on the march 
came up to us from the west, punctuated with 


rifle shots. At the end of the bay I watched 
a vast unknown city arising as though from 
the ground and spreading visibly each day. 
The bay was black with vessels. 

“I gave in. I went down to the fort. I 
discharged a handful of men who had not 
been willing to come with me. I voided all 
the contracts and paid every bill.” 

* * * 


On the 17th of June, 1848, Colonel Masson, 
the new American governor, left Monterey 
for the diggings. He wished to assure him- 
self, by personal observation, how much truth 
there was in the fantastic stories that were 
current concerning the discovery of gold in 
the Sacramento Valley. On the 20th he 
reached San Francisco. At the moment of 
his arrival he found the town, a short while 
ago so full of life, silent and deserted. All 
the male population were up at the diggings. 

“On. July 3d,” says his report, “we ar- 
rived at Fort Sutter. The mills were stand- 
ing idle. Immense droves of oxen and horses 
had broken through the fences and were eat- 
ing the standing corn and maize. The barns 
were falling into ruin and the smell from 
them was very offensive. At the fort itself 
we observed much activity. Barges and pin- 
naces were discharging and taking on a great 
quantity of merchandise. Convoys of covered 
wagons were parked round the walls. Others 
were coming and going. For the smallest 
room one hundred dollars a month is paid. 
For a miserable cottage with one floor, five 
hundred dollars. Sutter’s blacksmith and far- 
rier, who are still with him, earn fifty dol- 
lars a day. For five miles round, the sides 
of the hills are white with tents. The country 
swarms with people. All are busy washing 
for gold. They use a shallow pan, or Indian 
baskets woven very closely of reeds, or the 
famous ‘cradle pans’.” 


The Polynesian, a newspaper issued at 
Honolulu, published a letter, from” which we 
quote the following passage: 


“From San Francisco our road leads us by 
the valley of the Puebla as far as San Jose. 
The journey takes about twenty hours at a 
trot. I have never seen so entrancing a 
country. The valleys are brilliant with 
flowers, the meadows are threaded by a mul- 
titude of watercourses, the hills are covered 
with sheep . . . After passing the old Mis- 
sion Santa Clara, whose tiled roof has fallen 
in, we arrived on the banks of the San 
Joachim River. After crossing it by ferry 
we went on to Fort Sutter. The country 
through which we passed is of a surprising 
fertility and could feed an immense popula- 
tion. But we did not meet a single human 
being. All the farms are deserted. The en- 
tire population, Americans, Californians, and 
Indians alike, are up at the mines. After 
leaving Fort Sutter we followed the banks 
of the Americanos River and soon were 
climbing the foothills that ascend continuously 
until they run into the Sierra Nevada range. 

“At midday we halted for luncheon. While 
the water for our coffee was boiling, one of 
our party dipped a pewter mug into a little 
watercourse at our feet. He filled it with 
sand to the brim, washed the contents, and 
recovered four grains of gold. By sunset we 
had attained Captain Sutter’s sawmill, where 
gold was first struck. We had covered 
twenty-five miles over roads that are prac- 
ticable for the lightest tired carriage, through 
a land of fairy-like beauty, passing on our 
way mines of gold, silver, platinum, and 
iron. 

“About a thousand gold-seekers were at 
work around the mill. Their average takings 
are roughly sixteen dollars a day. For deeper 
diggings the output is far greater. The rec- 
ord for one man, up to the present, is two 
hundred dollars in a single day. The nug- 
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gets are of all sizes. The largest that has 
been found weighed sixteen ounces. The 
mountains around teem with gold and plat- 
inum. Five miles from the saw-mill a lode 
of silver has just been struck which is the 
richest known. The whole country is one 
inexhaustible treasure house ... ” 


* * ® 


Those who chose to make the journey over- 
land had months of fatigue and privation be- 
fore them. Others preferred to risk the sea 
passage round Cape Horn. After leaving 
the Hudson they sailed due south, traversed 
the Gulf of Mexico, crossed the line, and 
followed the South American coast as far as 
Cape Horn, the cape of storms. Here they 
turned northward along the Chilean coast, 
recrossed the line and steered for San Fran- 
cisco. It was a journey of seventeen 
thousand maritime miles and took from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
days. . 

The majority of gold-seekers crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama. A veritable torrent of 
humanity was mounting the Gulf Stream or 
massing on the beaches of Cuba and Haiti, 
to converge like a water sluice upon Chagres, 
a pestilent hole set in the midst of steaming 
marshes. If no unforeseen accident hap- 
pened, by making his way through a popula- 
tion of degenerate Indians and whole villages 
of leprous Negroes, by daring shifting sands, 
mosquitoes, and yellow fever, the gold-seeker 
might reach Panama in three days, and if his 
luck held good, find room on a ship bound 
for Frisco. 


San Francisco! California! Sutter! 

The three names made the tour of the 
world. From every point of the globe 
men turned their steps to this promised land 
where one had only to stoop to gather a fist 
full of gold, pearls, and diamonds. Solitary 
men, corporations, sects and gangs, all had 
the one goal. 

El Dorado! 


The quays of San Francisco! An endless 
debarkation of South Americans, Kamschat- 
kans, Siberian peasants, and all the races of 
Asia from Chinese ports. Troops of Negroes, 
of Russians, of yellow men, occupy Fort Sut- 
ter by turns. They replace the Germans, the 
the Italians and Frenchmen who 
have already climbed the hill to the mining 
sector. Agglomerations of humanity spring 
up and multiply with a celerity for which 
history has no precedent. In less than seven 
years the populations of new towns are num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands. In ten years 
San Francisco is one of the world’s great 
capitals. It has long ago swallowed up the 
little village of Yerba Buena. Building lots 
are auctioned by the foot at the same rate as 
in London or New York. 


And Johann August Sutter is a ruined man. 

How is he ruined? His name is upon the 
lips of every man who journeys up the Sac- 
ramento. True. But each newcomer sets up 
his camp where the fancy strikes him, and 
wherever the soil offers him treasures, into 
that spot he plunges his hands. Sutter's 
plantation, Sutter’s farms, Sutter’s property, 
is the center for these washers of gold. The 
watercourses he has made, the sites he has 
chosen so judiciously for his buildings, the 
roads he has laid out, the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil, his bridges, his canals, are 
so many baits for the land-grabber and claim- 
jumper. Villages spring up one after an- 
other. The fort falls into ruins. New Hel- 
vetia? Try to find it! New names are given 
to everything. Sutterville, Sutter’s Creek, 
Sutter County bear the name of their old 
master. But for Sutter himself, these names, 
so far from being an homage, are a mockery. 
They commemorate nothing save the ruin of 
his establishment and the tragedy of his fate. 
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The Happy Failure 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


follow me. Carefully, Yorpy, carefully. That's 
more precious than a box of gold, mind.” 

“Heavy as de gelt anyhow,” growled 
Yorpy, staggering and splashing in the shal- 
lows beneath it. 

“There, stop under the bushes there—in 
among the flags—so—gently, gently—there, 
put it down just there. Now youngster, are 
you ready? Follow—tiptoes, tiptoes!” 

“I can’t wade in this mud and water on 
my tiptoes, uncle; and I don’t see the need 
of it either.” 

“Go ashore, sir—instantly!” 

“Why, uncle, I am ashore.” 

“Peace! follow me, and no more.” 

Crouching in the water in complete secrecy 
beneath the bushes and among the tall flags, 
my uncle now stealthily produced a hammer 
and wrench from one of his enormous pockets, 
and presently tapped the box. But the sound 
alarmed him. 

“Yorpy,” he whispered, “go you off to the 
right, behind the bushes, and keep watch. If 
you see any one coming, whistle softly. 
Youngster, you do the same to the left.” 

We obeyed; and presently, after consider- 
able hammering and supplemental tinkering, 
my uncle’s voice was heard in the utter soli- 
tude, loudly commanding our return. 

Again we obeyed, and now found the cover 
of the box removed. All eagerness, I peeped 
in, and saw a surprising multiplicity of con- 
voluted metal pipes and syringes of all sorts 
and varieties, all sizes and calibres, inex- 
tricably interwreathed together in one gigantic 
coil. It looked like a huge nest of anacondas 
and adders. 

“Now then, Yorpy,” said my uncle, all 
animation, and flushed with the foretaste of 
glory, “do you stand this side, and be ready 
to tip when I give the word. And do you, 
youngster, stand ready to do as much for the 
other side. Mind, don’t budge it the fraction 
of a barley-corn till I say the word. All de- 
pends on a proper adjustment.” 

“No fear, uncle, I will be careful as a 
lady’s tweezers.” 

“I s’ant lift de heavy pox,” growled old 
Yorpy, “till de wort pe given; no fear o’ 
dat.” 

“Oh, boy,” said my uncle now, upturning 
his face devotionally, while a really noble 
gleam irradiated his gray eyes, locks, and 
wrinkles; “Oh boy! this, this is the hour 
which for ten long years has, in the prospect, 
sustained me through all my painstaking ob- 
scurity. Fame will be the sweeter because it 
comes at the last; the truer, because it comes 
to an old man like me, not to a boy like you. 
Sustainer! I glorify Thee.” 

He bowed over his venerable head, and— 
as I live—something iike a shower-drop some- 
how fell from my face into the shallows. 

“Tip!” 

We tipped. 

“A leetle more!” 

We tipped a little more. 

“A leetle more!” 

We tipped a /eetle more. 

“Just a leetle, very leetle bit more.” 

With great difficulty we tipped just a 
leetle, very leetle more. 

All this time my uncle was diligently 
stooping over, and striving to peep in, up, 
and under the box where the coiled ana- 
condas and adders lay; but the machine being 
now fairly immersed, the attempt was wholly 
vain. 

He rose erect, and waded slowly all round 
the box; his countenance firm and reliant, 
but not a little troubled and vexed. 

It was plain something or other was going 
wrong. But as I was left in utter ignorance 


as to the mystery of the contrivance, I could 
not tell where the difficulty lay, or what was 
the proper remedy. 

Once more, still more slowly, still more 


vexedly, my uncle waded round the box, the 
dissatisfaction gradually deepening, but still 
controlled, and still with hope at the bottom 
of it. 

Nothing could be more sure than that some 
anticipated effect had, as yet, failed to de- 
velop itself. Certain I was, too, that the 
water-line did not lower about my legs. 

“Tip it a leetle bit—very leetle now.” 

“Dear uncle, it is tipped already as far as 
it can be. Don’t you see it rests now square 
on its bottom ?” 

“You, Yorpy, take your black hoof from 
under the box!” 

This gust of passion on the part of my 
uncle made the matter seem still more dubious 
and dark. It was a bad symptom, I thought. 

“Surely you can tip it just a leetle more!” 

“Not a hair, uncle.” 

“Blast and blister the cursed box then!” 
roared my uncle, in a terrific voice, sudden 
as a squall. Running at the box, he dashed 
his bare foot into it, and with astonishing 
power all but crushed in the side. Then 
seizing the whole box, he disemboweled it of 
all of its anacondas and adders, and, tearing 
and wrenching them, flung them right and 
left over the water. 


“Hold, hold, my dear, dear uncle!—do for 
heaven’s sake desist. Don’t destroy so, in one 
frantic moment, all your long calm years of 
devotion to one darling scheme. Hold, I 
conjure!” 

Moved by my vehement voice and uncon- 
trollable tears, he paused in his work of de- 
struction, and stood steadfastly eyeing me, or 
rather blankly staring at me, like one de- 
mented. 


“It is not yet wholly ruined, dear uncle; 
come put it together now. You have hammer 
and wrench; put it together again, and try 
it once more. While there is life there is 
hope.” 

“While there is life 
despair,” he howled. 


“Do, do now, dear uncle—here, here, put 
those pieces together; or, if that can’t be done 
without more tools, try a section of it—that 
will do just as well. Try it once; try, uncle.” 

My persistent persuasiveness told upon him. 
The stubborn stump of hope, plowed at and 
uprooted in vain, put forth one last miracu- 
lous green sprout. 


Steadily and carefully pulling out of the 
wreck some of the more curious-looking frag- 
ments, he mysteriously involved them to- 
gether, and then, clearing out the box, slowly 
inserted them there, and ranging Yorpy and 
me as before, bade us tip the box once again. 

We did so; and as no perceptible effect 
yet followed, I was each moment looking for 
the previous command to tip the box over yet 
more, when, glancing into my uncle’s face, I 
started aghast. It seemed pinched, shriveled 
into mouldy whiteness, like a mildewed 
grape. I dropped the box, and sprang toward 
him just in time to prevent his fall. 

Leaving the woeful box where we had 
dropped it, Yorpy and I helped the old man 
4 the skiff and silently pulled from Quash 
Isle. 


How swiftly the current now swept us 
down! How hardly before had we striven 
to stem it. I thought of my poor uncle’s 
saying, not an hour gone by, about the uni- 
versal drift of the mass of humanity toward 
utter oblivion. 

“Boy!” said my uncle at last, lifting his 
head. I looked at him earnestly, and was 
gladdened to see that the terrible blight of 
his face had almost departed. 


hereafter there is 
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“Boy, there’s not much left in an old world 
for an old man to invent.” 

I said nothing. 

“Boy, take my advice, and never try to 
invent anything but—happiness.” 

“Boy, about ship, and pull back for the 
box.” 

“Dear uncle!” 

“Tt will make a good wood-box, boy. And 
faithful old Yorpy can sell the qld iron for 
tobacco-money.” 

“Dear massa! dear old massa! dat be very 
fust time in de ten long 'ear yoo hab mention 
kindly old Yorpy. I tank yoo, dear old 
massa; I tank yoo so kindly. Yoo is your- 
self agin in de ten long ’ear.” 

‘Ay, long ears enough,” sighed my uncle; 
“Esopian ears. But it’s all over now. Boy, 
I’m glad I’ve failed. I say, boy, failure has 
made a good old man of me. It was horrible 
at first, but I’m glad I’ve failed. Praise be 
to God for the failure!” 

His face kindled with a strange, rapt 
earnestness. I have never forgotten that look. 
If the event made my uncle a good old man 
as he called it, it made me a wise young one. 
Example did for me the work of experience. 

When some years had gone by, and my 
dear old uncle began to fail, and, after peace- 
ful days of autumnal content, was gathered 
gently to his fathers—faithful old Yorpy 
closing his eyes—as I took my last look at 
his venerable face, the pale resigned lips 
seemed to move. I seemed to hear again his 
deep, fervent cry— 

“Praise be to God for the failure! 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


Much of the present issue is concerned with 
America in 1849. Make the keynote of the day’s 
talks the development of America in the past 
seventy-eight years in territory, in living condi- 
tions, in the arts and sciences. This program de- 
serves a poster. What material can the program 
committee find in this number to arouse interest 
in the subject for the day’s talks? 


I. Sutter’s Gold. Set the tone for your talk 
by recalling to the class the picture of the Forty- 
Niner made so familiar by the well-known song 
“Clementine.” Then enlarge upon the picture of 
hardships and tremendous fortunes given in Sut- 
ter’s Gold. 


Il. “The Fabulous Forties.” Your great-grand- 
father would no doubt be amazed at the luxuries 
and conveniences you enjoy. Imagine yourself 
suddenly set back seventy-eight years. Arrange 
in diary form a group of items such as The Mod- 
ern Dance, Fashion, The Dime Novel to create 
the impression of discomfort in which you find 
yourself. With the aid of Godey’s Lady Book and 
some old newspaper accounts, the whole class 
might enjoy reproducing a copy of an 1849 news- 
paper. See if you can find some advertisements of 
fugitive slaves in that period. 


III. A Parlor of 1849. House furnishing, like 
geology, seems to proceed by periods. Just now 
we are confused by the Italian and early Colonial. 
In 1849 the conglomerate was much worse, though 
the proud hostesses would not have thanked us for 
our criticism. Write a description of a mid-Vic- 
torian parlor and recount a polite tea-table con- 
versation which took place concerning the oil 
painting displayed on the easel before the fire- 
place. Be careful not to be too superior. The 
ersons in this queer parlor were not ignorant; 
ut their ideas were different—they had never 
heard of things which have become commonplaces 
to us. 


IV. The Prince of Humbugs. Only one other 
person -" America or abroad, for that matter, vied 
with P. T. Barnum for popularity with boys, and 
he was William Cody, better known as “Buffalo 
Bill.” Tell the class how Barnum got his start 
in a museum, how he furnished bad example in 
fraudulent advertis’ ng which legitimate advertisers 
and even the Government has had to fight ever 
since, how he built up a grand circus around 
Jumbo, his famous elephant. 

V. The Men of °49 in Art. If you have ac- 
cess to Ruskin’s Modern Painters, turn to what he 
has to say about Turner and compare the pictures 
with those in the Scholastic to see why young 
Americans of the ’40’s became enthusiastic about 
landscape studies. 

VI. Some Experiments in Community Living. 
Use the thought of the last paragraph as your 
key note. Then tell something of the biography 
of George Rapp, of the communities established 
in Pennsylvania and Indiana, of the success, and 
of the ultimate disruption of the colony. If you 
live in the Middle West you are probably familiar 
with a similar project successfully carried out by 
the Amanas in Iowa. 

VII. Ludwig van Beethoven. Developments in 
the fine arts are often nearly simultanous. We 
have already noticed the enthusiasm of the painters 
of °49 for large canvasses, historic or striking 
scenes, and a breaking away from the merely 
sentimental story. What similar story do you 
find in the list of Beethoven’s works? Tell the 
class about the master musician’s life. Be care- 
ful not to over-emphasize peculiarities which have 
nothing to do with his accomplishments. Bring 
in the Victrola. The class will enjoy hearing 
the “Moonlight Sonata” again. They will like 
the “Leonore”’ Overture too. And the great 
phonograph companies are issuing as a part of 
this centenary celebration recordings of the en- 
tire nine symphonies! 


VIII. The Poetry Corner. 

A. Edgar Allan Poe. Tell the class something 
of the life of the author, emphasizing his im- 

rtance as a poet, a short story writer, and a 
iterary critic. When you come to jtelliny about 
“To Helen” you may look up all the po 
if you like, but you won’t get as much under- 
standing of what Poe means as you will if you 
ioe let yourself dream of the beautiful Helen of 
roy, of the great Olympian contests, Roman 
circuses, and the wonders of which Ulysses tells 
in his wanderings. You will be interested in 
reading the fine new biography of Poe, Israfel, 
by Hervey Allen. 

B. Ralph Waldo Emerson. “Days are the 
Spughters of time who marched an endless single 
file.” Thy does Emerson say they are hypocrites? 
If they give each of us what we want, why did 
the poet feel that the day looked scornfully at 
pon What do you think he didn’t ask of the 
ay 


C. James Russell Lowell. Tell the class briefly 
something of the vogue of local color stories and 
poems. hen read “The Courtin’” just for fun. 

IX. Herman Melville. Every now and then 
we are astonished to discover that one of our 


family or our neighbors has achieved im arapee 
without our being aware of it. Tell t class 
about Melville and Moby Dick. Perhaps you have 
seen John Barrymore in the “Sea Beast.” How 


do you suppose we happened to miss that story 
all these years? How old was Melville when he 
wrote this story? Do you know how old Defoe 
was when he wrote Robinson Crusoe? 

X. The Happy Failure. Melville didn’t know 
much about reproducing character through talk, 
did he? But he has as good an idea for a story 
as any of Poe’s. What is his scheme? Imagine 
yourself as finding this crude device a hundred 
years after it was abandoned, seeing the possi- 
bilities, improving on his plan, and starting an- 
other “gold rush.” Do you have to tell what 
your machine is, or may you leave much to the 
imagination of the a What does Poe do? 

XI. The Pioneer Woman. No °49 program 
would be complete without some mention of the 
brave women of covered wagon days. Tell the 
class of Mr. E. W. Morland’s proposed monu- 
ment. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Eighty years ago—1849. 

Here is a great opportunity to survey the raw 
material of history! It should always be remem- 
bered that there is nothing in history other than 
those things which a lot of human beings are do- 
ing. And what things the people of 1849 were 
doing! Read the several articles in this Scholastic 
which describe phases of the activity of 1849. 

Then do the following things: 

1, Compare a room of 1849 with a room of 
today (Frontispiece). 

2. List the chief aspects of manners and cus- 
toms of 1849 in contrast with those of the Jazz 
Age (Page 27). 

3. Compare the gold rush of 1849 with the re- 
cent movement of populations to the west coast 
(Page 

4. den over your history book for materials 
dealing with the political issues of 1849. Contrast 
them with the political issues of the present day 
as these issues are described in the report of the 
69th Congress (Page 22 

5. Contrast commercialized recreation as _ de- 
veloped by Barnum with that of the American 
people today. Did he appeal to the same interest 
as is now satisfied by the movies? (Page 8). 

6. Read the article on foreign politics of 1849 
(Page 26) and then those items aiine with pres- 
ent international affairs. 

After having made these comparisons and con- 
trasts, some of these topics may be interesting for 
discussion: 

1. What great advantage did the American farm- 
er have in 1849 that he does not now have? 


2. If you had been alive in 1849, what do you 
think you would have been interested in? 

3. Every age has problems to solve, and men 
work out these solutions in the course of time. 
What problem of 1849 was solved by the Civil 
War? What problems were created by the Gold 
Rush and settlement of California? What prob- 
lems of today bed part of their origins in the 
conditions of 1849 

4. What do you ‘think of the Economy Societ 
(Page 9). Why did it fail? How has the e- 
velopment of contemporary economic society made 
more insistent this problem of community life? 

What was going on in your community in 
1849? Do you know where your family was in 
that year? 

The real thing in every period of time is the 
life of the great average of the common people, 
their trials, miseries, aspirations, interests, fail- 
ures, and achievements. 1849 is to be remembered 
not only for its dramatic Gold Rush but also for 
the general changes the age was bringing to Amer- 
ican and world life. 


II. The Senate Rules (Page 18). 


The Senate makes its own rules for the con- 
sideration of its business. What is the rule which 
makes possible a “filibuster”? What is the ad- 
vantage to be secured by such tactics? Why did 
Senator Reed of + ey oppose the motion 
of Senator Reed of Missouri? ive some other 
cases of successful filibustering. What is a closure 
rule? What are the dangers of applying such a 
rule generally? Give Vice-President Dawes’ po- 


sition in regard to these rules. What bills failed 
to pass as a result of this filibuster? Do y 
think that a filibuster is always a bad thing? 


What is the present status of the slush fund 
investigation? (Page 22) hy is this a very 
important matter to the American people? 

III. The Veto of the McNary-Haugen Bill (Page 

19). 

Summarize the reasons for the vee a. i ww bill 
as given by President Coolidge. whet did Con- 
gress pass this bill against the Presi ent’s judg- 
ment? Who is Frank O. Lowden? Why is he 
looked upon as the leader of the forces in support 
of this farm bill? Name some other men prom- 
inent in support of the bill. 

How does the political situation created by the 
veto reflect a new sectional division in the coun- 
try? Why does this situation seem to involve a 
renewed discussion of the tariff? 

IV. Alaska and Its Government (Page 15). 

What is the present status of Alaska as a ter- 
wr of the United States? What departments 
of the Federal Government have had a part in 
administering the affairs of the territory? Give 
the new plan of administration. Locate the chief 
cities of the territory. What seem to be the im- 
mediate developments possible in it? 


V. Education for Lawyers (Page 15). 


What sort of an education should a lawyer 
have? Give the two points of views as expressed 
in the article Standards for Lawyers. Should all 
professional men receive an education in the fun- 
damental elements of the social sciences, i.e., the 
subjects which attempt to describe how and to 
explain why men act as they do. Can a doctor 
or a lawyer be efficient as a citizen if he knows 
only medicine or law? Isn't it true that all men 
live in society and have to form judgments con- 
cerning public issues? Why should high school 
students study history and civics? 


Is education merely a device for securing more 
money, or for learning to read books or to look 
at pictures, or for training persons to be work- 
ingmen, stenographers, lawyers, and doctors? Or 
is education for the purpose of permitting people 
to live better and more intelligently, that is, to 
enable them to be more healthy, to enjoy things 
other than movies and prize fights, to read things 
other than head lines, comic strips, and movie 
thrillers, to want things other than sirloin steaks, 
fur coats, and speedy cars? 

Education ought to wake people up to the possi- 
bilities and opportunities of life, to make them 
enthusiastic for pleasant work, and to make them 
critical of all things—old and new, cheap and 
dear, familiar and strange. 
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Work hard, play hard, shoot 
straight, and fight cleanly | 
—that’s the Kiski tradition. 

| Kiski standards of scholar- 

ship are high. It’s noschool | 
for failures! Good students, 
good sportsmen—Kiski Men! 
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“MY HEART 
1S IN THE WORK” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Blt Cea Preparedness 
] of So ts 
eot's ialey If there is one thing that counts in your high school work it is to be prepared. 
Why is he Whether you go to college or not, you will find that the young man or woman who 
en’ Geom has prepared himself by mastering his high school work will soon out-distance the 
shirkers. 
eated by the A college education itself is the second and, perhaps, the most important period 
ao Se gouty of preparedness. After colleges comes the supreme test of capabilities, and here 
again, the young man or woman who is prepared has a big advantage in facing life’s 
e 15). struggles for existence—for livelihood—for success. 
ska as a ter- An outstanding grouping of four colleges, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Se gory trains men and women, soundly and diversely, for important intermediate and major 
itory? Give roles in modern life. Its situation and its background make it reflective of the tre- 
ate the chief mendous powers and opportunities of Pittsburgh, locally and far afield, in industry, 
woe & the technological pursuits, commerce and the arts. 
). COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
pp nm MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
1 RX. For information address 
ie., th 
how ‘tnd to THE REGISTRAR 
an a doctor 
if he know CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
, wo SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Tuomas STOCKHAM Baker, President 
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ss Hasit—Moutper oF Destiny 


——— ©Yourw's golden glow sometimes eclipses the more somber aspects 





of life and that is not altogether well. 

Eager anticipation of a life of accomplishment and financial success is 
called ambition and it is a desirable characterisitc. But it should 
always be leavened with caution. 

Take time to ponder the possibilities of the future. Realize the 
strength that springs from a knowledge that you have prepared 

shoot for yourself or for those who may later depend upon you a 

leanly staunch barrier against poverty or distress. 

dition. 

holar- Adequate life insurance protection provides this barricade. 

school 

dents, ° 

Men! THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 

rAS HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
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WAL 
say this 


about you ? 


Now and then, you hear boys say— 


“Oh, girls are all right, but they’re not 
quite as fair and square as fellows.”’ 


What girls are they talking about? 


ERTAINLY, they’re not talking about the typical 

girl of today ... for the girl of today is fair and 
square. Any boy who has watched girls taking part in 
games knows that. Modern girls care as much for good 
sportsmanship as boys do. They play by the rules and 
they don’t take advantage of an opponent. 

Sometimes, in a game of hockey or basket-ball, it’s 
difficult to remember the rules of fair play . . . but you 
do it just the same. You wouldn’t think of not playing 
fair. It’s the only thing worth doing in any game. 

How about playing fair with yourse/f? Did you ever 
stop and think about that? It’s every bit as important 
as playing fair with others. 

Do you play fair with yourself—in the matter of 
health, for instance? Do you give yourself the chance 
you should have—do you live according to the rules 
of health? 

The rules of health are much simpler than the rules of 
the games you play . . . you’ll find them easy to remem- 
ber. Fresh air and exercise; plenty of sleep; good, whole- 
some food and—no artificial stimulants! 

A specially important rule for you to remember—no 
artificial stimulants! Artificial stimulants—like tea and 
coffee, for instance—don’t belong in a healthful diet. 
You can’t drink coffee and play fair with yourself! 

Did you know that the average cup of coffee contains 
from 1% to 3 grains of caffein? Caffein is a drug-stimulant. 
Caffein often causes days of “feeling tired” . . .nervous- 
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ness and headaches. So avoid those drinks which con- 
tain caffein. 

But you want and need a hot drink at mealtime. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t have it. Postum is 
just the drink for you! Postum is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. You’ll enjoy 
the delicious flavor—the wholesomeness of Postum! 

Like a great many young folks, you’ll specially like 
Instant Postum, made with hot (not boiled) milk. Even 
though you don’t like milk plain, you'll enjoy this 
splendid drink. And just consider the combination of 
healthful milk and elements of pure grain! 

Thousands of boys and girls have made a thirty-day 
test of Postum-made-with-milk—in that length of 
time they are able to see what a really beneficial drink 
itis... and they keep right on drinking it! Try this o 
for yourself—you’ll be able to notice a difference. Sta: 
today on the test... your grocer has Postum or we wi 
send you the first week’s supply, free. Just mail th 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 











P.—S8. 3-19-27 
Postum Cereat Co.. Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, one week's supply of 
Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 


Name...... 





Street 








_ is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


City... sina iii 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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